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For the Companion. 


MY MORTIFICATION. 


“| met the bride and groom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans, on Main Street, girls! She looks nice, but 
jsn’t at all pretty. What could he have seen in 
hertoattract him? I can’t understand it. Every- 
body thought he would marry Gertie Graves, he 
was so attentive toher. I’m sure she loved him, 
and Gertie is very pretty and sweet.” Quite out 
of breath, Bella tossed her hat and gloves upon 
the piano, and throwing herself into a careless 
position on the lounge, awaited a reply. 

Aunt Sue, who was sewing at the window, 
smiled at Bella’s remark, and then concluded to | 
answer her query byastory. She therefore said, 
quietly, as she went on with her long seam,— 

“‘T don’t know, Bella, but you may have ex- 
plained the reason of Dave Evans’ choice in con- | 
fessing your surprise at it. You say his bride is 
nice looking. Now, although Gertie Graves may 
be a very pretty and sweet girl, as you say, I 
am sure that adjective would never accurately 
describe her. ‘Nice’ means neat, orderly and 
cleanly, and Gertie is neither cleanly nor neat.” 

“Why, Aunt Sue, what do you mean?” and 
Bella's brown eyes snapped, while the “girls,” 
her two sisters, looked at one another over their 
needles and smiled. They understood Aunt Sue, 
and thought she had taken a very good text 
and illustration, for the sermon they were sure 
she was going to preach to careless Bella. 

“Twill tell you a matter-of-fact story, Bella, 
that is literally true, and then perhaps you may 
judge better what I mean.”’ 

Bella settled herself on the lounge, and the 
“girls” looked interested, They all enjoyed Aunt 
Sue’s stories. 

“When I was a young girl about your age,”’ 
she began, “I was one of the most careless and 
untidy persons you can imagine. It never mat- 
tered very much to me whether my bed was 
made, or whether my room was fit to be seen 
through the day or not. As for putting away 
orhanging up my dresses and clothing at night, 
that [never thought of doing. My things were 
tossed upon chairs, or lay in little white heaps 
on the floor, in any spot where I last happened 
tostep out of them, You may imagine, there- 
fore, that they never looked very smooth or 
fresh when T put them on in the morning.” 

As she spoke, aunt glanced at the elaborately 
trimmed overskirt, and knife-plaited ruffles of 
the rumpled silk suit, Bella had curled herself up 
mon the lounge. 

“Of course I liked to be well dressed when I 
Went out, and I generally did look so, I believe, 
for Thad nice clothes, and was not an altogether 
plain-looking girl, although you may not think 
sonow. But I never thought of ‘taking care’ of 
ny wardrobe, and I never cared to look neatly 
dressed at home. 

“Anything would do for breakfast,’ I used to 
Say; and so in the morning, my curls were usu- 
ally crumpled together and tucked under a net, 
ny collar soiled, my slippers burst at the sides 
or down at the heel, and my wrapper torn. 
Altogether I presented anything but a nice ap- 
pearance in my breakfast toilet. 

“My careless habits worried mother very 
much, for she was one of the neatest and most 
orderly of women; but I was an only child, and 
Was allowed to do very much as I preferred. 
Mother picked up, and mended, and fixed, and 
righted things for me with untiring patience. 

“Well, the year that I was eighteen [ went to 
the Sea-sidle to spend the summer months with 
afriend of mother’s. She had daughters about 

ny age, and offered to chaperone me that season, 
because mother could not accompany us. 

‘T was eager to visit a watering place, of 
course, and that nothing might be wanting, a 
complete new wardrobe was made for me. 
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that had been bought to make my room pretty 
and attractive. 

“The house at which we boarded was a large, 
old-fashioned building, with piazzas running all | 
round it on every floor. Our rooms opened upon 
the first floor piazza, and were all connected 
by doors. There were a great many visitors that 
season, and as servants were scarce, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, the lady in whose care I had been placed, 
told our hostess that the young ladies of her 
party would attend to their own rooms. 

“T was not pleased with this arrangement, for 
I hated the care of a room; but I did not trouble | 





worry me, 

“There was a very pleasant and merry com- 
pany at the old sea-side house that summer, and 
such boat-rides, and baths, and drives, and parties 
as we had, would have satisfied the most exact- 
ing pleasure-seeker. Every day seemed only 
more joyous and happy than the last. To us, 
then,—to me, at least,—the whole wide world 
was couleur de rose, and the future as well as the 
present had all the glory of a golden age. 

“Tt was then that I had my brief, bright ‘Love’s 
Young Dream.’ ”’ 

Bella now looked intensely interested, and the 
other girls began to listen more attentively. 

“Mrs. Hamilton’s son, and two of his college 
friends, Dr. Grayson and Prof. Blanc, came down 
to the shore towards the last of the season. It 
was not long before one of these two, became to 
me the ‘one only’ for whose attentions I cared. 

“He was a young man from New England, and 
possessed all the best Puritan characteristics of 
his race. Thoroughly gentlemanly in his ap- 
pearance, manners and dress, talented, well 
educated, exquisite in his tastes almost to fas- 
tidiousness, he was, withal, a person of most ex- 
cellent character, and being fine looking, besides, 
it is no wonder that I was attracted to him. He 
was several years my senior, but that only gave 
additional eclat to my conquest; for it was very 
soon noticed, that among all the young ladies at 
the house, I was apparently the favorite of the 
elegant professor. 

“My wardrobe, as I have said, was new and 
fresh, and I was not so plain-looking as you may 
suppose. My wrinkles were dimples in those 
days, and my eyes were as bright as Bella’s, and 
I did not wear glasses then. In short, I suppose 
I was quite a belle. 

“But dresses, however pretty and fashionably 
made, will not stay pretty, and whole, and fresh, 
if not taken care of. More than this, a beautiful 
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sides this, I had a beantiful dressing-case, fur- | 


face is of little account when set in the frame of 
tossed and dowdily-done-up hair. It was not 
many weeks before my careless habits told npon 





MY MORTIFICATION, 








or some friendly lady who took an interest in 
me, would now and then in company pin up my 
gathers, smooth out my ribbons, or pull off some 
loose braid from my dress skirt. 

“Finally it became the habit of the Hamilton 
girls, and therefore a matter of course, to look 
me all over before we went to ride, or down to 
the parlors, lest I should lose some article of 
attire, and call a blush to their cheeks. 





“T remember that once I was very much mor- 


tified, when the professor handed me a fearfully- | 
soiled collar that had come off my sacque, and | 


which I was obliged to acknowledge was mine. 


dirty. 
I stood before my glass in the morning I, should 


Grayson exclaimed, as the professor asked for 
its owner, and held it towards her,— 

‘Please don’t imagine I would wear a collar 
like that!’ 7 

“Our rooms, as I said, opened on a long piazza, 
which commanded a fine view of the sea. This 
piazza was consequently a favorite promenade, 

“You may imagine that my room was not ina 


they passed the long windows, when [ tell you 
that sometimes for two or three days I did not 
make my bed. I would just throw the counter- 
pane over the sheets, and ‘make it do.’ 

“The contents of my dressing-case and trunk 
usually littered the mantel, and chairs, and floor. 


generally my carelessness was too inveterate to 
remember even that cheap expedient. 

“Mrs. Hamilton once kindly spoke to me about 
my habits, but I received her counsel so ungra- 
ciously that she concluded to let me do as I 
pleased. So my room continued in its condition 
of chaos,—ribbons, slippers, faded bouquets, 
shells, mosses, sea-weed, and garments of all de- 
scriptions hopelessly jumbled together. 

“The rooms of the Hamilton girls joined mine, 
and their habits were very neat and orderly. 
Naturally I found their apartments much _pleas- 
anter than my own room, and used to sit with 
them most of the time when we were not with 
the other guests. The girls occasionally came in 
to my den and picked up my dreary scatterings, 
and put me in order for Sunday. But Monday 
morning would find me at ‘odds and ends’ again. 
Somehow my things wouldn’t stay fixed,’I used 
to say. 

“The weeks flew on golden wings after Prof. 
Blane became my daily companion; and when 





|my appearance. Mrs. Hamilton and the girls, 


the season drew near its close, my heart was 
mine no longer. He was the one in whom I 


If I had only settled that point properly when | 

| 

not have been stung with shame when Miss | tagonistic,—after a fashion. 
| tag 


| the reverse. 


fit condition to be seen by the promenaders as | 


Of course I could have dropped my curtains, but | 


found all that was noble, and good, and great, 
and my thoughts and dreams were all of 
him. 

As yet there had been only the interchange of 
pleasant thoughts, and those delightful atten- 
tions that seem to mean somuch, Like all mod- 
est maidens, I dreamed, and hoped, and waited 
for the words that would be the fulfilment of 
what my heart desired. 

“Words came, but they were not the words for 
which [ waited, nor were they spoken to me. I 
overheard them, and they changed my whole 
life and character. 

“I was sitting in the summer-house in the ho- 
tel grounds, alone, at dusk, one evening, where I 
had gone, hoping soon to be followed, when, 
coming slowly down the walk, I heard the steps 
and voices of men. I did not care for the com- 
panionship of two, so I gathered the folds of my 
dress back into the corner, hoping the gentlemen 
would pass on and not notice me. They paused, 
however, among the shrubbery at the entrance, 
and I, instead of making my presence known, 
sat quite still and listened. 

“I suppose I may congratulate you, too, 
then?’ 

“It was Dr. Grayson’s voice that spoke. 

“ ‘No, not in that way. I shall never marry a 
woman who offends all my ideas of neatness 
and nicety.’ 

“The professor’s voice uttered these words, 
and my heart fairly stood still. 

“ ‘But if you love her as you say,’— urged the 
doctor. 

“Tt would not continue. When love has rea- 
son to blush for its idol, the homage cannot Jast. 
The woman I marry must be as neat as her 
heart is true. So should every one be, I take it, 
who calls herself a lady.’ 

“*But, Blanc, are you not carrying this too 


myself very much about it. I had too many en- | Even I, thoughtless as I was, had hesitated about | far, and making it of more importance than it 
joyments outside, to allow this responsibility to | putting it on in the morning,—and, girls, always | deserves. There is reason in all things. I don’t 
| remember that when a collar is in doubt, it is—| see much in this,’ and the doctor’s voice was a 


trifle impatient. 

“‘*No,’ returned the professor, cally. ‘The 
point is this; natures like hers and mine are an- 
Iam, by habit and 
nature, orderly and particular. She is decidedly 
Should we marry, after the first 
few weeks of blinded love, my eyes would be 
opened to the truth, and I should hate a slat- 
tern.’ 

“You are harsh and cruel in the way you ar- 
gue. Don’t you expect to sacrifice something? 
Don’t you know men always grow more partic- 
ular the longer they remain unmarried? All 
young girls, I take it, are careless; and if she 
suits you in all other ways, and you love her, 
you are foolish to give up your thought of ask- 
ing her to be your wife.’ 

“Tam not harsh, and if there be any cruelty in 
the matter, it is I who sufferit. Iloveher. She 
may not care for me. But, Grayson, I couldn’t 
marry an untidy woman. I have too much rea- 
son to know what sort of order Miss Seldon keeps 
in her room, and even what her habits of personal 
neatness are. The Hamilton girls’ rooms join 
hers. The character of the inmates is stamped 
therein. When you marry, you will have a neat, 
orderly, well-kept household. Miss Seldon’s hus- 
band will not. But as I shall probably never see 
her again after to-morrow, it matters nothing to 
me.’ 

“And with these words, the two gentlemen 
passed on. 

“ ‘What did I do?’ 





“Burning with mortification and chagrin, I 
hastened into the house and up to my hateful 
;room. How forcibly the truth of the words I 
| had just listened to, came to me when I beheld 
| the dire confusion that reigned there. Then I 
| wept the bitterest tears my eyes had ever shed. 
I saw it all now,—how my untidy, careless hab- 
its had utterly lost me the man I loved, and 
, who confessed he loved me. 
| “He was going to town the next day. I should 
never see him again; and he would forget me, 
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no doubt, and marry some pretty girl who would 
never offend his fastidious taste. 

“But in truth I did not feel the least indigna- 
tion towards him. I did not see any harsh- 
ness in his judgment of me. If I had had that 
feeling, I sheuld never, perhaps, have changed, 
as I did. 

“But it was true, what he had said. I saw it. 
Two natures so thoroughly ‘at odds’ in their 
habits,—one fastidious to a fault, the other care- 
less in the same degree, could never live happily 
as man and wife. There would be disturbances 
every day, breeding discord and final dislike. 
The wedding music would, after a few years,— 
perhaps months,—be only ‘sweet bells jangled 
out of tune.’ ” 

“What became of him?’ asked Bella, in an 
anxious voice. 

“He left the sea-shore the next day, without 
bidding any one good-by.” 

“And did you never see him again ?”’ 

“O, yes,” replied Aunt Sue, with a bright | 
smile. “I married him five years afterwards,” | 

“Uncle Ned? Why, Aunt Sue! Was that 
man he?” 








“Yes, that man was he. I will tell you how I 
came to please him, after all. I made up my 
mind that night, that I would never allow myself 
to be called a ‘slattern’ again. I would strive 
diligently to correct my untidy habits, and no 
one’s love thereafter lavished on me should 
have cause to ‘blush for its idol again.’ 

“I accomplished my purpose. It was hard at 
first,—as it will be for every one naturally care- 
less,—to learn to fold and arrange, and dust, and 
smooth, and pack away. But I was determined 
I would cure myself of my besetting fault, and I 
did. 


2 
YOUTH’S 
a devout churchman, ‘probably,’ said Capt. Ma- 
let ‘because the service was the shortest.’ ”’ 
— 4 >———— 


For the Companion. 
TWO BOYS. 


Trollope says, in one of his stories, that some | 
men come of age at twenty-one, and some never | 
come of age at all. | 

Harvey Buck, of Wilton, was one of these per- | 
ennial boys. He was respected for his real 
worth by all the wise folks, but laughed at for 
his oddity and his simplicity by the boys, who 
made him a companion in all their tramps and | 
games, and who really loved him for his kind- 
ness. 

Harvey’s childhood was a heritage of glory to | 
him. His early home,@it is true, was only an | 
unfinished room over a grain store. His mother 
was only a rough-looking old washerwoman; | 
but she possessed the magic power which turns 


a hovel into a palace, and transforms, to the | men’s clothes. 


eyes of love, an overworked and wrinkled old 


woman into a beautiful queen. Through her|me always to wear a jacket? I wouldn’t put 
toil and management, Harvey’s life was spent in | on a coat for all the women in the world, nor 
Boasters were | @ tall hat, either,”’ was the reply. 


what was to him great splendor. 
often silenced by his boasting. 


“QO, if you could have scen my home when I | boys are such torments,” suggested Emeline. 


was a boy! Coals don’t throw out such a light 


then. 


it. 


woman! It would have done your heart good 





“Four years afterward, when your uncle and I 
met again, at the same sea-side house, in the 
same old arbor, we came to a perfect understand- 
ing, and agreed we would try life together.” 

“I suppose he took sly glances at your boot 
lacings, examined the rims of your collars and 
cuffs, and peeped into your closets before he 


proposed, however,” interrupted Bella, in sar-| 


castic tones. 
“They all stood the scrutiny if he did; for 


to look at her. She wasn’t rich, by no means; 


but some way or nother, everything she put on | rearing her son, now a saucy boy of nine or ten 


looked elegant! 
| part of her worth. If God ever sends his shinin’ 

angels down here to live among us, to make ns 
| poor frail creatures good, she was one of them. 
Yes, yes, I was a happy, happy boy, and I want 
every other boy to be just as happy. But ah! 
none of them can have my mother.” 

And with this halo about his childhood, he 


there wasn’t a neater or more orderly young lady | clung to it with all its follies and weaknesses. 


on the shore than she who was once the untidy 
Sue Seldon.” ° 


He always wore a “round-a-bout”’ and a cap, 
“because,” as he said, ‘mother told me they 


“And do you believe that is the reason Dave! were so becoming to me.” 


Evans did not marry Gertie Graves?” 

“I don’t say so, but it may be. A young man 
of fastidious tastes and neat habits ought always 
to consider this question: ‘Is the woman to whom 


So he looked like an aged boy. 
Harvey was one of those men who seem made 
| for emergencies. There was nothing he could 
not do (in a small way) in the village. He was a 


I have given my heart one who will make my | very fair saddler; he could distribute the mail 


home comfortable and happy ?’ 


for the postmaster, ’tend store for John Dobbs, 


“It is an important question of character to be | set glass, paper walls, plough, mend shoes, drive 


considered. 
pend very much upon neatness, order, and sys- 
tem, and a lack of them is sadly to be regretted 
in a wife.” 

“Then a husband may be as careless and un- 
tidy as he pleases? Pshaw!” said Bella, 

“No, no,” replied Aunt Sue. “It is certainly 
a most excellent thing to have a cleanly, orderly 
man‘at the head of one’s house; but the man 
don’t make the home, you see. He only pro- 
cures it. The woman makes the home, and neat- 
ness is the best of servants to her there, be- 


sides being a strong magnetic force to attract her | 


husband to his own fireside. 
Bella got up from the lounge, flirted her 


crushed ruffles, and made some biting little | 
But as | 


speech, about “nice’’ men in general. 
Aunt Sue and the girls knew that she had one 
in particular in her mind, they hoped she would 


be benefited by the bit of life history that had | 


been given her. G. DE B. 


FORCED TO CHOOSE. 


In the early days of New England, loungers in 
village streets were driven to church by long 
whips in the hands of constables. A shrewd 
officer in England compelled a recruit to make a 
choice of churches in a more ingenious way. A 
story told by Capt. Malet, of the British army, 


in a speech recently delivered by him at Stoke, | 


is worth preserving. He said: 
“A recruit on being asked by his commanding 


officer what religion he professed, in order that 


he might go to his proper place of worship, said, | 


‘Please, sir, I have not made up my mind.’ 

“He probably thought he would get off the 
chureh parade, but the officer was equal to the 
occasion. 

Turning to the sergeant of the company, he 
said,— 

“ ‘Sergeant, here is a man who has not made 
up his mind as to what religion he is. We will 
give him every opportunity. Let him be marched 
to the Romanist service at 7.45, to the Church of 
England parade at 9.15, and to the Presbyterian 
eervice at 11 until further orders 





Home-comfort and happiness de-| teams, and even trim bonnets,—not for the most 


fashionable ladies, however. 
Among the weaknesses of early boyhood which 

still clung to this good man, was a certain cow- 
ardice which was very amusing tothe boys. He 

was naturally superstitious, and probably the 

mother he had both sainted and glorified, was 
| not as strong or as wise as she might have been 
| in training him. 
| He was afraid of hooting owls and croaking 
| ravens. His heart would sink with fear if he 
| chanced to draw on his vest or stocking wrong- 
| side-out. He always warned those who, in mar- 
| rying, were “to change the name and not the 
| letter.’ He trembled when he dreamed of a 
wedding, because, he said, it betokened a fune- 
ral; and his head was ful! of sigus and omens of 
good or bad luck. 

When about fifty years old he was offered the 
place of undertaker in the village; and the very 
thought of such work struck him with horror. 

“Is live folks so scarce that I’ve got to ’arn my 
bread from dead ones? No, no, no! I’ve never 
been past that graveyard alone at night. Mother 
always went with me when she was here, and 
we kept each other’s spirits up. I’d sooner 
starve to death than be skeart to death!” he 
cried. 
| His mother had been dead many years, but it 
| seemed to him then as if the funeral was just 
over. The silence of the room had grown pain- 
ful to him. He mentioned this to a kind neigh- 
bor, of whom he bought his daily pint of milk, 
| and she replied,— 


| 


| 
| 


“Well, Harvey, your way of living is not the 
| way God marked out for men. You earn a good 
| living. Why don’t you look around for some 
kind woman who needs a home, and give her 
| one?” 
“M—me? nobody would have me!” exclaimed 
| Harvey. 

“[’'m not so sure of that,” said his friend. 
| “There’s Emeline Hunt, she’s having a hard 
time since Sam’s death, working for herself and 
her boy; and that boy needs a man to manage 
him, if ever a boy did.” 


now as they used to, and nothing tastes as it did | and neighbors,—the folks that knew my moth- 
Sometimes I think the sun don’t shine as | er. 
bright, and I’m sure the grass isn’t as greenas| The widow hadn’t courage to walk through 
it used to be when mother was alive to look at | the village street with a gray-headed boy, and so 


“And O, my mother was such a handsome | call again, and bade him “good-by.” 


“But her beauty and her fine dress was small | mother reached his ears, and knowing the boys 
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er,” sighed Harvey. | 

“Pho! pho! There are plenty just as good; | 
and Emeline is one of them. I should really feel | 
quite relieved in my mind if I could get her pro- | 
vided for before the cold weather sets in,” re- | 
plied the wily neighbor. 

“Pye got a good little house, and plenty of 
wood laid in, and nigh on toa thousand dollars 
in the bank,” replied Harvey. 

“Then dress up and call on Emeline, and tell 
her I say the best thing she and you can do is to 
join your lot and make life easy and happy. Id 
like to see that boy managed once.” 

Harvey said nothing, but started off at a rapid 
pace for home. 

That evening, dressed in his Sunday jacket 
and best cap, he delivered his message to Eme- 
line, who took no offence at it. She was, how- 
ever, a little sensitive about marrying one whom 
the youngsters styled “the old boy,” and sug- 
gested that she could not do so till he put on 





“What? Wear a coat, after my mother told 


“Well, then, move out of Wilton, where the 
“No, no, no! I éan’t le—leave all my friends 


No, no, no!” 


she shook hands with him kindly, asked him to 


That was Harvey’s first and last love affair. 

Poor Emeline had been most unfortunate in 
years. In some way, Harvey’s errand to his 
would make sport of it, he resolved to head 
them off by punishing “the old boy” for his im- 
pertinence. And to this end he set his keen wits 
to work. 

Innocent of having wronged or wounded any 
one, Harvey was, soon after this, walking across 
the village green, with a paint-pot in one hand, 


“Te man soon made up his mind that he was | him; but there’s no woman left like my moth- | gone for my milk, he c—came in here and filled 


my bed with pins and cracker crumbs; and an. 
other time he put gunpowder in my stove, and 
scared me nigh about to death when I madeg 
fire. I shall move to Northbrook as soon as] 
can walk, and leave everybody that knew moth. 
er!” 

“No, you shall do no such thing, my good fe} 
low,” said the doctor. ‘We can easily do with. 
out Dick Hunt, but we can’t spare you. We’ 
have the Overseers of the Poor bind him out as 
an unruly fellow who needs a master to manage 
him; and we’ll see that a good, peaceable citizen 
shall be protected from insult and abuse.” 

In less than a week Mr. Dick found himself 
holding the plough for John Johnson; and while 
the kind people of the village were nursing old 
Harvey with great tenderness, he was feeling the 
strong hand of a good master on him. 

Harvey had a long imprisonment, but he wag 
not idle during the time. Grateful for the kind- 
ness of the good people, he repaid it in work for 
the needy, mending all the shoes and trimming 
all the bonnets they brought, freely, even for 
those who had been his tormentors. 

Harvey’s opinion of Yankee boys is this: 

“When they are little you can make ’em loye 
you by kindness; and when they’re big they'll 
have sense enough to be civil to everybody. 
But take most on’em from eight to twelve or 
fourteen years, and the only way they can get 
fun, is in tormentin’ somebody that they’ve set 
up as a target to shoot at.” 

This may serve as a hint for boys of that age, 
and teach them to cling to the sincerity and 
kindness of early childhood, while on the way 
to early manhood. 

——+o+—__—_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


ROUND GAMES. 
For the Holidays and long Winter Evenings. 

What shall we play at our social gathering to- 
night? 

This question is asked at least once in almost ev- 
ery household at this season of the year. Summer 
pastimes banish Round Games, and the autumn 
lectures, concerts, and new issues of books leave but 
little room for them; but the coming of the holidays 




















and two large panes of glass in the other, when 
he was assailed by a volley of stones and mud 
from some unseen enemy. 

He was so surprised by the suddenness of the 
attack that his presence of mind forsook him. 
Both paint-pot and glass fell from his hands,— 
the one making a milk-white stream, and the 
other scattering diamond-like fragments over 
the ground. 

The boys who were playing ball ran to his res- 
cue, and one and another asked who had done 
it, for it was the first time Harvey had ever been 
treated with open rudeness. 

“I—I can’t g—guess!”’ he cried. “I haint got 
an enemy on all God’s arth. I love ev—every- 
body, and I thought everybody loved me.” 

“You did, ha?” cried Dick Hunt, coming from 
behind a great tree. ‘Well, you’ve got one ene- 
my, Pll let you know. So you thought you'd 
like to marry my mother, and manage me? I 
guess you'll find I can manage you!” 

And with this the insolent fellow began kick- 
ing the innocent man with all his might. 

The boys rushed at Dick, and carried him off 
bodily, and held him till poor Harvey got out of 
his way. 

This so enraged the little desperado that he 
vowed vengeance against “the old boy,” which 
he was not slow in carrying out. 

One day, as Harvey sat on the door-step of a 
large house, waiting to be admitted with his pail 
of whitewash and his panes of glass, Dick Hunt 
came upon him from behind, and springing on 
his back, began slapping his face, and pulling his 
hair and his ears in a way that caused great pain. 

Again Harvey upset his pail and dropped his 
glass in his efforts at self-defence. But the boy 
clung to his neck, and tightened his legs around 
his body till he was perfectly helpless. He tried 
to use his fists by backward thrusts; but his 
arms were held down. He essayed to kick; but 
his tormentor was too high up to be reached by 
his valiant boots. 

Dick kept up the fire till a servant ran in for a 
dipper of scalding water, when he slipped down 
and ran away. 

One night, not long after this, as Harvey 
emerged from his kitchen door to go an errand, 
he stumbled and fell intoa pit that Hunt had 
dug there. This time the damage was more se- 
rious than kicks, slaps and scratches, for the 
poor fellow broke his ankle. 

When his shouts brought the neighbors and 
the doctor, Harvey was so overcome that he wept 
and said, mournfully,— 





“T wouldn't move out o’ this t—town a month | 


| ago for a wife, but I shail have to go now to get 


make them, almost as essential as plums in a Christ- 
mas pie. We will try to answer the question so far 
as our resources will allow, and briefly describe a 
sufficient number of really excellent Round Games 
to make up an evening’s entertainment. 


. Consequences 
is an old game, but it is a good one with which to 
begin an entertainment, as it will group all of the 
young people in a social position and attitude,—an 
important thing at the starting point. Slips of pa- 
per and pencils are required for the game, Some 
one must be selected to direct and lead. 

He will say: ‘‘Write at the top of your papersa 
gentleman’s name; fold the papers down, so that 
the writing cannot be seen, and pass them to your 
friends at your right.” 

This is done. 

“Now write an imaginary description of the gen- 
tleman; fold down the papers, pass them to the 
right, 

“Write a lady’s name; fold, and pass as before. 
The description of a lady; the place where the lady 
and gentleman met; what the lady said; what the 
gentleman said; what the world said, &c., the pa- 
pers being folded after each addition, and passed te 
the next person on the right.” 

The papers are then read, one of which might run 
something as follows: 

“Mr. Smith, very genial and obliging, met Miss 
Flint, always cold, hard and reticent, at the concett. 
He said, ‘What is the difference between a honey- 
comb and the honey-moon?’ She said, ‘One is many 
little cells, and the other, one big sell.’ The world 
said, ‘Be sure you are right, then go ahead.’” 


Eclectic Poetry 
isa good game to follow Consequences. The com- 
pany will all bave their pencils ready for use, and 
be in position to take up the diversion, without any 
further preparation. 

The leader will call upon one of the company to 
write a line of poetry, either selected or original, 
and then to pass the slip on which it is written to the 
person who sits to the right torhyme. For example: 
1st, “The way was long, the night was cold.” 24, 
“How often have I heard that told.” 

The paper must now go round the circle untils 
poem has been written, which the leader will read. 

The weak points in the poem will be very amus- 
ing. For example: 

“Cry cock-a-doodle doo,”’ 
“Say I died true.” 

The good points of rhyme, rhythm and contina- 

ance of thought will be interesting. For example: 
“None but the brave deserve the fair.” 
“Love wreathes the crown for valor’s hair.” 

If the company be largely composed of people of 
nice taste and culture, the poem may be so written 
| that each line may pay a compliment to the friend 

on the right, who is next to try his skill in rhyming. 
| This is a new version of an old game. 


Magic 
is old, but always pleasing when there is a number 
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arranged, as it requires a confederate. The leader 
of the game is sent out of the room. The others se- 
ject a word; the leader is re-called, when his secret 
confederate begins to talk jargon, and thump ina 
most mysterious manner with a stick, which he calls 
the magic wand, 

While so doing he secretly spells out the word the 
players have fixed upon in such a way that it is easi- 
ly recognized by the person who has been sent out | 
ofthe room. The consonants in the word are indi- 
cated by the first letter of every new sentence he 
speaks, the vowels are communicated by raps with 
the magic wand, 

One rap is a, two raps indicate e, three raps i, four 
0, &e. 

For example: Suppose the word selected to be 
«Historic.”” The confederate, pretending to address | 
the “Genius of Magic,” might say,— 

«(Here is work for you, my trusty spirit.” Thump, | 
thump, thump on the floor with the wand (i). 
«(8)peak ! (T)tell us what is this, O Genius of Myste- | 
ry!” thump, thump, thump, thump (0). “(R)eady, 
be ready!” thump, thump, thump (i). “(C)onceal 
the secret no longer.” | 

The player who was sent out says, promptly, to the | 
amazement of the uninitiated,— j 

“The word you selected was ‘Historic.’ ” 
There have been some shrewd improvements to | 
this process of communication. The most simple, 
and the one which, if skilfully managed, will puzzle | 
a company the longest, is for a person to go out of 
theroom, and on returning, to tell to whom an ob- | 
ject has been passed, | 

This requires a confederate, The confederate un- 
derstands that he is always to pass the object to the 
person who speaks last just before the guesser leaves | 

the room, and that he himself is a part of the time 
to speak last, and to retain the object, when the 
guesser will say,— 

“Not passed,” 

Another form of this confederate puzzle is fora 
company to select an object in the room for the 
guesser to determine. The confederate in this case 
names a black object just before the one that the 


company has selected. In all games of this kind, | 


the guesser and confederate must alone do the talk- | 
ing. 
Trades 

isan amusing game, full of action and energy,—a 
lively pantomime, which may be introduced im- 
promptu. The leader of the game appoints the 
tradesmen, unless the company prefer to select their 
own traders. One, for example, is to be a black- 
smith, and is to pretend to be shoeing a horse, or 
hammering away at an anvil. One is to be a carpen- 
ter, another « tailor, another a washerwoman, &c. 

The leader of the game is called the “King of 
Trades.” He is to assume a trade; for example, a 
compositor’s. Whenever he ceases to work at his 
own trade, and takes up one of the other trades, all 
the other players, except the one imitated, are to 
stop playing. As soon as the king returns to his old 
trale again, all must resume their own work, as be- 
fore. 

The king, before resuming his trade, may imitate 


‘number of players, when all must remain idle but 


the one imitated. Any mistakes are subject to a 
forfeit, which the king will collect. 


Fright 
isarollicking game, with music, promenading and 


good-humored pushing and jostling, and peals of 
merry laughter. 


Place a number of chairs, one less than the num- 
ber of the party, in astraight row through the mid- 
dleot alarge room, and part of them facing one 
The players choose part- 
hers, and promenade, arm in arm, to the music of 


way, and part another, 


piano, organ, or other instrument. 


Whenever the music stops shert, all are to scram- 
ble for the nearest empty chair, and one of the prom- 


enaders, of course, will be left without a chair, and 


| 
| Pedro Chavez was a native of Arispe in Sonora, | open plain, any lurking apprehensions that by any 





which is simply done by gathering up one of the | 
loops, passing it under the string that encircles the 
wrist, and completely over the hand. This is some- 


Pedro’s information, however, had awakened a! Lwas so excited and bewildered that for some time 
dread of them in my mind, that made me exceed- _ I was unable to reeall my scattered senses. I aftere 
ingly uneasy lest we should meet with a party before wards learned that Pedro had ordered the volley 
times called “Marriage and Divorce,” asa gentle- | We reached our destination. | fired that had so effectually rid me of my enemy, and 
man and lady are usually tied together. * | All day long we steadily pursued our course | that an advance was being made on foot, under cover 

As we have introduced several games requiring | through the hot sun and blinding dust, constantly | of the dust, in the hope of capturing or killing some 
the use of pencil and paper, we will conclude with | on the qui vive for Apaches. But not one did we | of the Apaches. 
one of like character, which we will call see. It proved too late, however. Two dead bodies 

We arrived safely at the pass. Comfortably quar- | were all there was left of the party. The cloud of 
| tered in the corral of the Mail Company, I did not | dust that arose far away towards the mountains told 
x is x | fail to remind Pedro of the needless alarm he had | us whither the savages had fled. 
every third person in the circle, Each person re- | jo used me, remarking that I never yet saw a guide | As it was, the attack cost us the loss of three ani- 


ceiving the paper draws a comical picture of a head | that didn’t like to frighten a party if he could. mals, and forced some of our men to make the rest 
of a person, beast, bird, &c., and folds down the pa- | of the way to the San Simon on foot. 


the t Aspe ton tom ati My statement was immediately endorsed by the 
per at the top, so as only to leave the lower penct | station keeper. “Fortwo months after I came to} As we trudged along on foot over the hot, dusty 


marks visible, and — it to the person at his | the Pass,” he said, “I laid awake every night, orslept | road that afternoon, not one of the men felt like 
right. 2 ‘ | with my rifle in my hand, expecting an attack. But | joking Pedro about his “over caution ;” nor did we 
. The latter continues the picture, and without see- | during the five months I have lived here, I have seen | ever after fail to notice every shrub that by any pos- 
ing the head, draws the body. He folds down the | only two or three of the Indians, and they are very | sibility could be made an ambuscade for an Indian, 
paper, with the last lines visible, and passes it to the | friendly.” | especially if we had noticed during the day one of 


a ic anger —— ne Observations of a similar character were freely | the smoke-signals in the mountains. 


are now unfolded and exhibited. Heads of birds | rape gi - by ~ — ——— — ey 
be ‘ | sat at one side, smoking his “shuck,” and ocea- 
and beasts are found joined to human bodies, and | sionally shrugging his shoulders, and muttering, 
vice versa, the whole making an impromptu exhibi- lin a significant tone, “Quen sade,” or “Who 
tion of the fine arts, as amusing as unique. | knows?” 
One can have little idea of the absurd and gro- | The night passed without any signs of the much- 
tesque combinations that will arise from the inde- | dreaded Apaches. Breakfast over, we set forth with A Little “Spending-Money.” 
pendent efforts of the different players. | light hearts for the Rio San Simon, where we intend-| “I hope you didn’t infer, from anything I said the 
| ed to remain that night. The ride was but eighteen | other night,” remarked old Adam Starworthy, when 
miles. The day was a fine one, and promised a| next his young friend, Luther Emmons, called to see 
pleasant journey and safe arrival upon the Rio | him, “that I would have a young man save his mon- 
Grande. | ey in any mean way, or for any mean purpose.” 
After getting through the Pass and out upon the | «0, no!” replied Luther, frankly. “I didn’t think 
that. It was the habit of self-indulgence you ob- 
jected to. Ihave thought about it since, and have 
been wishing J could learn to practise self-denial, 
like the boy you told of, who didn’t eat butter.’”’ 
“That was an extreme case,” said the old man,. 
withasmile. ‘You will probably never feel obliged 
to make any such sacrifice as that. But every per- 
son is called to make some sort of sacrifice in life, 
and it is well to begin with small things,—with the 
“spending-money,” for instance, which we talked 
about the other night. 


Photographs. 
Take oblong strips of paper, and give a piece to 
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THE SMOKE SIGNAL. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 


| and one of the best guides I ever met upon the Mex- | Posibility we might meet the foe were speedily dis- 
| fean frontier | missed, and laughter and jests became the order of 
| He was well educated, honest and brave, All the ar ay. ’ ss Y 

| intricacies of Indian warfare he was familiar with, | Pedro, who rode a short distance in the advance, 
| and knew every foot of the country, 


| did not escape without receiving rather more than 
| Iwas onatrip with him from Sonora to the Rio his share of the jokes of the men; yet his usual good 
| Grande. Just after we had started from the station 


nature never once deserted him. 
| of the Butterfield Overland Mail Company, known | Our route for te next twelve miles lay nie ean 
| as Dragoon Springs, in Southern Arizona, he called | ©P&" plain. Itwas strongly impregnated with alkali, 


| my attention to a puff of light blue smoke. It had and covered with ouly a few dwarfed mesquito, or, 





risen suddenly high in the air, in a graceful column 
| from a spur of the Chiricahui Mountains. Remain- 
| ing suspended for a moment, it then, as if by magic, H 
| melted into the clear atmosphere, leaving not a trace 
behind. 

«What does that mean, Pedro?” inquired I, 

“That’s the Apaches’ way of telling their friends 

there are strangers on the plains. When it’s re- 

| peated two or three times it indicates that the 
party is large and well armed. It is their way of 
telegraphing, as you call it,’’ replied Pedro, “These 
Apaches are the smartest, wickedest and most cun- 





| I've never yet seen a white man that was any match 
| for ’em. 
| “You don’t exactly mean that, do you, Pedro?” 
inquired I. 
“That’s exactly what I mean,’’ was the answer. 
«You Americans never will understand them. No 
one ever saw a white man give that attention to the 
route he travels that an Apache does. An Apache 
will carefully examine everything. Not a ravine, 
gully, rock, bush, tree or stump, large enough to af- 
ford concealment to an eneimy, will escape his no- 
tice, while a white man will be satisfied with the 
most general idea he can obtain while passing 
through the country. 
“Now we don’t imagine there’s an Indian within 
a dozen miles of us, at least; but it wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if there was one within as many yards.” 

“One within as many yards of us!’’ repeated I, 
involuntarily. “Why, where could he conceal him- 
self?” 

“That’s just it,’ answered Pedro. “You might 
pass within ten feet, and never detect him. They'll 
conceal themselves behind a brown bush, or a 





| ning of all the Indian tribes I've cver met; and | 


here and there, a cluster of yuccas, scarce two feet 
in height. The country was so level that we could 
see for miles over it in any direction. 

The road which we were travelling, however, was 
covered from five to six inches deep with an almost | 
impalpable dust. So fine was this dust that the light- 
est footstep, or breath of air, sent it in clouds above 
our heads; yet so dense was it that it compietely en- 
veloped the entire party, making it impossible for us 
to distinguish one another at a distance even of 
three or four feet. 

So open was the plain that it seemed impossible 








naturally relaxed somewhat the vigilance that we | 





a rocky canon or wooded defile. The party rode 
carelessly along, shrouded in dust, and not dreaming 
of danger. 

Suddenly, without the least intimation, three or 
| four muskets and a shower of arrows were discharged 

upon us from a spot scarcely twenty yards away. 

A clap of thunder from a clear sky could not have 
astonished me more, The thought that some one 
must have been killed passed like a flash of light- 
ning through my mind. The cloud of dust was so 
dense that I could not distinguish friend from foe, 

Lheard Pedro’s shrill clarion-like voice shouting, 
“Adelante, adelante, hombres!” or, “Forward, for- 
ward, men!” 

Striking my spurs into my horse, I urged him for- 
| ward just as the Apache war-whoop rang out, appar- 
| ently upon every side of me. 
| The spot chosen by the Indians for their ambush, 
| was where the narrow road passed through a portion 

of the plain that was thickly covered with cactus. 
The terrible thorns of this plant, in connection with 





ora foe to conceal himself upon its surface. We pene to the city, and, like you, found a place ina 


should have maintained had we been passing through | knew,—bright, talented, generous. 


“Don’t hoard for the sake of hoarding. But learn 
to value money for its highest use. That highest 
use is not in spending a sixpence here, a sixpence 
there, a dollar to-day, and a dollar to-morrow, in 
the frivolous pleasures of appetite and fancy. Learn 
to postpone petty present indulgences for future 
good,—for books, for culture, for starting in busi- 
ness, for helping others, which the truly wise and 
generous man finds, after all, the sweetest pleasure 
in life. 

A Downward Career. 


“T once knew a boy, about your own age, who 


store, He was one of the most promising lads I ever 

“Unfortunately he had a little spending money, 
He seemed to think it mean not to spend it. It was 
now a glass of soda, now a dish of oysters in the 
evening; then nine-pins and billiards, and some- 
thing stronger to drink; for this habit of spending 
had soon brought him acquainted with a class of 
companions, who did not stop at soda and small 
beer, 

“The theatre, of course, came in for its share of 
patronage; and plays, balls, late hours and midnight 
carousals at last absorbed so much of his mind and 
energy that he had little left for his business, 

“The store, in which he had at first felt a lively in- 
terest, became irksome to him. Work, which had 
been a pleasure, became drudgery; and he lived 
only for the unhealthy excitements, which seemed 
at last as necessary to his existence as rum is to the 
drunkard.” 








What he Lost. 
! «But as the drunkard will not pretend that drink 
is areal good, so this young man would have been 


he must pay a forfeit. The player will stop at an 
wexpected time, and will often seem about to stop, 


when he only wishes to confuse and excite the play- 
ers, 


clump of cactus, or a rock, so cunningly that not the stiff, sharp-pointed leaves of the Spanish bayo- 
one man in fifty would detect them. Sometimes | net, formed a natural chevauwr-de-frise that no living 
they will cover themselves with grass, and lie upon | creature could possibly penetrate. 

. | I discovered this at once, and in the hope of find- 

the ground for hours, waiting patiently for a party | a fs : se 
to pass, that they may ascertain the number and ing either Pedro or my other companions, rode 
ality oP EAE blindly forward through the thick dust, unable to 
% “lye known one ‘ so adroitly cover his gay | see more than a few feet from me in any direction. 
. s Suddenly I found myself surrounded by Apaches. 


blanket with dirt, that I’ve passed within twelve | ‘ s ; 
feet, and although I saw him perfectly, supposed | One stout, sinewy fellow, naked, with the exception 


him to be a part of the granite boulder against which 
he lay. 

“That smoke,” continued he, pointing to the 
steadily-ascending column, far to our right, ‘is for | t 
the purpose of calling the bands together, and means | grasped me by both arms. 
mischief, or I’m mistaken. I sha’n’t be surprised if 
we have a brush with ’em before a great while. 
There are only six of us, all told, and we must be | 
prepared for the rascals when they do come.” 

This information was anything but agreeable to | : . ‘ 
me; but it was important that I should be at Mesilla | up fer lost, as I noticed the wicked, cruel expressio1 
upon a certain day, and as it was necessary there 
should be as little delay as possible if 1 would arrive 
on time, we must keep on our way. ; 

We rode on very cautiously, therefore, but at such 
a gait as would bring us to Apache Pass (through 
which our road lay) before night. I am willing to 
admit that I had much less confidence in our ability 
to successfully cope with any band of Apaches we 

might chance to meet, than when we started in the 
morning. 


This is the most amusing and exciting of all for- | 
feit games if the player does his part well. The 
thairs of as many as incur forfeits are one by one 
Temoved. 

4s we have introduced two forfeit games we will 
here give a few forfeits which are quite novel and 
agreeable. 

1. Ask a question which cannot be answered in 
the negative. What does y-e-s spell?” 

2. Make a perfect woman. To do this select the 
best qualities of each of the ladies playing, some- 
thing in this way: “If Miss A. had Miss B.’s firm- 
hess,and Miss C.’s good humor, and Miss D.’s con- 
staney, &c., &c., she would be a perfect woman.” 

3. “Teaching the Parrot” is an amusing forfeit. 
The person condemned goes reund the circle and 
asks each one,— 


“Tf I were a parrot what would yon teach me to 
say?” 











| had thrown me upon my back in the dust. 











“Kiss me, Polly,” is not an unwelcome answer. | ne 
4. “Fast Friends” is an excellent forfeit. Take a| 
piece of string a yard or two in length, and tie one | 
ted around the right wrist, and the other around | 
the left wrist of a person, thus tying the hands to- | 
gether, though at such a distance apart as leaves a 
loop in the string, and plenty of room for action. | 
Tie another person with another string in the same At this time I had been a resident of the Territory 
an passing the string over the loop of the string | but a few months, and although I had heard much 
to the hands of the first person. The two are | of this terrible tribe, and had passed through por- 
how tied together, the hands of each having room | tions of their country two or three times, I a 


for action. never yet scen one. Naturally enough, I had begun 


rifles. The Indian gave a start. 
from his side. 
He gnashed his teeth, uttered a harsh, fierce ex 


fallen just beyond his reach. 





sut untying the string, which seems impossible, but | were represented to be, ment Jater I was with my friends, 


| of a breech-cloth, seized my horse by his bits, forc- 

ing him by main strength back upon his haunches. 
| At the same instant two stalwart savages, whose 
| nude bodies had been well smeared with grease, 
In the twinkling of an 
eye, they had my weapons in their possession, and 


One of my assailants planted himself squarely 
astride me, with a knee upon each arm. It was im- 
possible for me to move, and I at once gave myself 


upon the hideously-painted face of the savage, and 
heard him mutter through his closed teeth some- 
thing that sounded very like a malediction in Span- 


The next instant 1 heard the crack of half-a-dozen 
The blood started 


clamation, and seized my throat with one hand. 
With the other hand he made a desperate effort to 
get my knife, which, fortunately, in the struggle had 


As he stretched forward, I made a desperate strug- | place in any store long,”’ said Luther. 
gle, and pitched him forward over my head; then, 
springing to my feet, ran like a race-horse in the di- 
They are required to disengage themselves with-!to think they were not half so dangerous as they | rection ef the shots that had just been fired, A mo- 


the last to claim that such a life as he was Icading 
ever was, or ever could be happy. Happiness is 
something very different,—so pure, so tranquil, so 
deep! But he had formed habits of indulgence, 
from which it is not easy to break away. 
“Aud what was the result? The money he was 
spending was of comparatively little importance,— 
though that was a serious matter to 2 young man of 
his prospects. I have forgotten how much sixpence 
a day saved, and put at interest, will amount to in 
forty years; but it is a small fortune,—enough to 
pay the debts of many a bankrupt, who is left pen- 
niless in his old age solely in consequence of this 
habit of foolish expenditure. Fortune comes by 
happy accident to but few; while frugality is the 
plain, sure, easy road to competence, open to all. 
“But our young friend lost more than the money 
he spent. He was losing his steadiness of mind, the 
opportunities of youth, the chances of ever becom- 
ing a thorough man of business.” 
































H 
More Money Needed. 

“For it was not long before the spending-money 
which was rightfully his proved insufficient for his 
pleasures. He must dress. He must always be as 
generous as his most lavish companions,—as if gen- 
erosity consisted in treating, high living, and mak- 
ingashow! He must take his female acquaintances 
—some of whom, Iam sorry to say, were not what 
they should be—to places of amusement. He must 
make them presents. And where was all the money 
| needed for this to come from ?”’ 

“T sheuldn’t think such a clerk could keep his 








“You are right. A sagacious employer knows by 
the leoks of his young men, when they go to their 
business in the morning, whether al] is well with 
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“The prompt, bright, cheerful, energetic clerk | 
is not suspected. His voice, his eye, his manner 
towards employer and customer, all attest his | 
good habits and devotion to business. But one 
comes in with languid looks, yawning, rubbing 
his eyes; he is nervous, irritable, absent-minded; | 
evidently there is something wrong with him, 

“The wise employer will not neglect his own | 
interest and that of his clerk a single day after | 
he begins to note such symptoms. 


What Followed. 

“The youth I speak of received an abrupt dis- | 
missal, one morning, by his employer, who said, 
angrily, that he didn’t want any gaping, lazy 
clerks around, 

“A young man of engaging manners and some 
experience could easily find employment in those | 
days. He soon got another situation, at an in- | 
creased salary. His habits of dissipation were | 
not cured He lost his second place, his em- | 
ployers having discovered that he was in debt. | 
They judged rightly that a single man, bene 
a fair salary, who could not pay his tailor’s | 
bills, board bills, even his bills for washing and 
ironing, must be ina bad way. That is not the | 


| 
| 


kind of clerk we like to trust. 

“QO, but Rob is such a generous, good-hearted | 
fellow!’ his friends said. 

“Yes; but generous with other people’s mon-| 
ey. He was spending upon himself and his as- | 
sociates what really belonged, not to him at all, | 
but to his landlady and washerwoman. What | 
sort of generosity is that? But it is the sort 
which you will find your good fellow is most 
commonly noted for, 

“When Rob went toanew place he was al- 
ways liked at first, he was so intelligent, affable, 
and charming. He formed good resolutions, I 
suppose, which kept him steady for a while. 
But gradually the old habits would steal back, 
and the new broom didn’t sweep quite so clean, | 
A man can’t lead a life of dissipation and be a 
good business man at the same time. He went | 
from place to place, from boarding-house to | 
boarding-house, his debts following him, like an 
ever-increasing pack of wolves at his heels. 

The Ending. 

“Suddenly he disappeared. I next heard from | 
him in California, where, by a lucky chance, he 
made a fortune ina few months. But no man | 
of his habits can keep a fortune, It was spent | 
almost as quickly as it was got. 

“A friend of mine afterwards saw him, ragged 
and penniless, in the streets of San Francisco, 
looking in vain for something to do. I have 
never heard of him since. 





| 
| 





IN THE OYSTER SALOON, 


“Now don’t think this an extreme case. 
a very common case, 


It is 
I have known so many 
young men to begin life with just such brilliant 
prospects, and fail soon or late in much the way 
Rob did, from a similar cause. A little spend- 
ing-money was at the bottom of it.” 

“You spoke of the theatre,” said Luther, seri- 
ously impressed by this sad picture, “would you 
have a young man never go to see a play?” 

The Theatre. 
“T don’t say that,” Adam Starworthy replied. 


venerate and study Shakespeare, whose works 
are full of marvellous beauty and wisdom— 
Shakespeare says that men catch manners, as 
they do diseases, one of another. 

“We do more than this. We insensibly ab- 
sorb the moral atmosphere of the persons with 
whom we associate. And if you frequent the 
theatre where immoral plays and immodest act- | 
ing are sure to attract a fitting class of specta- 
tors, and if you find companionship among these 
spectators, as you will be very likely to, your | 
tone of character will certainly be lowered before | 
you are aware, 


| 
! 








¢ 


IN THE TILEATRE, 


“Then all [ have said of the pernicious habit 
of self-indulgence applies here. How much bet- 
ter to attend reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, con- 
cert-rooms, and spend your spare time and mon- 
ey there. Spend it in the cultivation of your 
mind and tastes, for self-improvement is not self- 
indulgence, but its very opposite.” 





VICE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

The career of the late Henry Wilson, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States, who died at the Cap- 
itol in Washington on the morning of Nov. 22d, 
illustrated the power of a man to fashion his own 
fortunes. It also shows very strikingly, the free 
way to fame and position which our republic 
opens to the humblest person. 

If the country had been searched through on 
the 16th of February, 1812, no child could have 
been found less likely to reach the highest place 
but one in the gift of the nation, than the infant 
just born ina remote New Hampshire village, 
who has been known to fame as Henry Wilson, 
but whose real name was Jeremiah Colbath. 
His parents were ignorant, shiftless, and miser- 
ably poor, The boy seemed to have been born 
to an obscure and laborious life. 

His family was rather a burden than a help to 
him. From his earliest years he was forced to 
make his living by his own exertions. Whena 
young man, he changed his name to that by 
which he is known to fame. 

He was apprenticed in boyhood to a farmer, 
and remained in this service until his twenty- 
first year. Then he began to learn the trade of 
a shoemaker. He had no schooling, but he had 
a great desire to learn, and like Franklin, taught 
himself, He eagerly read a large variety of use- 
ful books, and by his own resolve to get knowl- 
edge, he made up for the lack of an early ed- 
ucation. 

Thus passed his boyhood. In early manhood 
he became deeply interested in politics, and was 
first known as an able stump speaker in the fa- 
mous campaign of 1840. In that year he was 
elected to the Massachusetts Legislature. This 
was a great step forward for a young shoemaker 
of twenty-nine, who had been forced to work 
hard for his living from the age of ten. 

He was repeatedly re-elected to both branches 
of the Legislature, and constantly advanced in 
reputation until 1853, when he was elected to 
succeed Edward Everett in the United States 
Senate. 

To this position he was afterwards three times 





“A play is—or may be—like many other things, 
innocent and good in itself. If it tholds the mir- 
ror up to Nature,’ which Shakespeare says is the 
real purpose of playing; if it is true to human 


be well worth seeing, it may be well worth study- 
ing. 

“But we all know what weak, trashy, immoral 
stuff often holds possession of the stage, and 
what dangerous associations 
places of amusement. 


surround such 
Good plays and good act- 
ing may instruct; but sensational plays, immod- 
est acting, and the very atmosphere which per- 
vades the theatre where they are popular, dissi- 
pate the mind, and insidiously sap the moral 


character of the youth who becomes fascinated | were free from any moral stain. His course was | 


by them. 





re-elected for the full term of six years. Chosen 
Vice-President in 1872, however, he resigned his 
seat in the Senate. If he had lived to the end of 


idea that what is right is expedient; and though 
sometimes he allowed political expediency to si- 
lence him, when he should have spoken in pro- 
test, his errors even of this kind were few. 

Towards the end of his life, Mr. Wilson’s con- 
science revolted even from this policy, and he in- 
curred the hostility of some of his party friends 
by his plain speaking, and the earnestness of his 
advice to those, who like himself, occupied posts 
of honor in the Republican party. 

But what excited these complaints, really 
formed one of the noblest services he gave to his 
country. He was taken away at the very mo- 
ment when he most deserved the gratitude of his 
fellow citizens. ° 

Thus, although Mr. Wilson was not a great 
man in the common use of the term, he has left 
upon the times a mark not easy to be effaced. 
It is, perhaps, true that he did not, during his 
long public life, propose any great political meas- 
ure; nor was he a brilliant debater. Yet by his 
bearing, and his skilful use of the talents God 
had given him, he became a useful and honored 
public man, whose services were always in de- 
mand, whose support added strength to any 
cause, whose advice and influence will be sadly 
missed. 

He richly deserved the honors that were given 
him. The duties he owed both to his country 
and his God, were constantly recognized by him, 
and he acted under the promptings of a sensi- 
tive conscience. His life is a bright example to 
every American boy, and a lesson for old and 
young to study. 

—. +o —___—_—— 


TO MY BOOKS. 


Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends who can never alter or forsake, 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take, 
Let me return to you, this turmoil ending 
Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And, o’er your old, familiar pages bending, 
Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought, 
Till haply meeting there, from time to time, 
Fancies, the audible echo of my own, 
*T will be like hearing. in a foreign clime, 
My native language spoke in friendly tone; 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 
On these my unripe musings told so well. 

Mrs. NORTON, 


| 





THE WHISKEY FRAUDS. 


A few weeks ago we described the whiskey 
ring, and the way in which it operated. Since 
then, the trials of some of the persons suspected 
of being concerned in the frauds of this ring 
have taken place. Some have been convicted, 
while others have pleaded guilty without a trial. 

These frauds were very great, and were com- 
mitted in various parts of the country. We 
shall speak only of the startling corruption that 
has been shown to exist in one city,—St. Louis. 

At every distillery the government has a 
gauger, whose duty it is to see how much spirit 
is made by the distillery, and to report the 
amount, that the tax may be collected upon it. 
There is also a storekeeper, who guards the 
liquor made, to see how much is removed from 
the place where it is made or “rectified.” Thus, 
if either the gauger or the storekeeper at a distill- 
ery is honest, the government cannot be cheated. 
Both must be dishonest to make fraud success- 
ful. 

There is also a collector of internal revenue, 


greater when the sins of selfishness and covet, 
ousness are added to falsehood. 

The success of the government in breaking up 
the nests of robbers is a cause for congratulation, 
It often happens that where guilt is cleanly 
proved in such cases, the sympathy of juries 
with the swindlers, is strong enough to prevent q 
verdict convicting them. The severe punis). 
ment that will be visited upon the St. Louis ring, 
will do much towards preventing a repetition of 
the frauds in which they have been engaged, 


+> 





GEOGRAPHY. 
A person must have a pretty good knowledge of 
geography to remember the position of all the priy. 
cipal cities, or even countries, in the world. Ye 
this is expected of every one who wishes to be co». 
sidered educated. <A geographical mistake is almost 
sure to expose its perpetrator to ridicule. 

Thanks to our common schools, such errors are 
comparatively rare among us. In Eastern countries, 
however, geography is yet almost unknown, In 
Persian book the fame of a celebrated beauty j; 
spoken of, as extending from Bombay to Surat, an 
from Sham to Istambul. Bombay is not a grest 
many miles from Surat. Istambul, or Constantino- 
ple, is the capital of Turkey; and Sham, or Syria, is 
an adjacent country. Yet the writer evidently 
thought that by these designations he was embrace. 
ing almost the whole Eastern world. 

An amusing scene once occurred during a trial in 
Ireland. The captain of a ship, who was a witness, 
stated that in coming from the Black Sea to Dublin, 
he only touched at one place,—Malta. He after- 
wards mentioned that he spent a night in Valetta, 
His lawyer whispered to him,— 

“How is that? You said you only touched land 
once.” 

“Yes,” replied the captain, “but Valetta is the 
capital of Malta.” 

When the opposing counsel, who was equally ig- 
norant, objected to the captain’s statements as in- 
consistent, the lawyer rose and said,— 

“Does not every child know that Valetta is the 
capital of Malta?’ 

——_—_+or -—-— - 
A CHINESE FEE, 

The Chinese are very grateful for medical ser- 
vices, and one of the ways in which they show their 
gratitude is the presentation of a wooden tablet to 
the successful doctor. The tablet is splendidly 
painted and lacquered, and is carried in procession 
through the streets before it is taken to the physi- 
cian. On arriving in his presence, the bearers ko- 
tow to him (bow their heads to the ground), while he 
stands facing due south. The hospital of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, at Peking, has had so many 
of these tablets presented, that every available space 
is occupied by them. 

On January 12th the Emperor of China died of 
small-pox. This was an unfortunate event for the 
royal physicians, as they were all degraded from 
their office for not keeping their royal master alive. 
The result, however, was not surprising, as the prin- 
cipal remedy employed by them was the burning of 
papers to the goddess of small-pox. Thousands of 
dollars were expended in this foolish manner. Med- 
icines are also given by the native doctors in im- 
mense quantities; but the foreign physicians enjoy 
the favor of the people, nevertheless, much more 
than their own practitioners, and will, no doubt, in 
time entirely supplant them. 


_—_———_+oo—_—_——- 
GLYCERINE, 
One of the most useful articles which we owe to 





who keeps watch over both gauger and store- 
keeper; and a supervisor, with detectives at his 
command, to discover any violation of the law. 
It appears, however, that every distiller in St. 
Louis, made whiskey on which no tax was paid, 
and that every ganger and storekeeper knew and 
permitted the fraud. The collectors and the su- 
pervisor, also, not only knew it, but forced the 
distillers to manufacture spirits illegally, and to 
pay for doing it. The money that was made 
by this deception and crime, was divided among 
the members of the whiskey ring. 

Moreover, it seems that some of the detectives 
sent on from Washington, were paid by the 
whiskey ring to report that all returns for dis- 
tilled spirits manufactured in St. Lonis, were cor- 
rect, These facts are known, because the men 
concerned in the frauds have coolly confessed 
them. That the government should be cheated 
is bad enough, but it is sad to think of the 
falsehood and perjury of the officers upon whom 





his term, he would have been in the Senate as 


twenty-two years. 


| it relied to protect it from fraud. 
life, and is written with wit and wisdom, it may member or as presiding officer for more than | It is curious that many men who are honest in | 
other matters, do not hesitate to cheat the gov-| 
Henry Wilson was not only a fine example of | ernment by evading the payment of taxes. 


Per- 





‘modern chemistry is that smooth, thick, syrup-like 
| liquid, known as glycerine. It gets its name from 
| its sweet taste (Greek, glukus, sweet), but the sound 

of “glycerine” is also very appropriate to express its 
' smoothness. 

If, indeed, you put the little word “nitro” before 
it, the thing, if not the sound, at once becomes terti- 
ble, for nitro-glycerine is one of the most forcible of 
explosives. But fill your mattress with sponges 
soaked in glycerine, and you will find your couch 9 
soft that the glycerine will seem to enter your dreams, 
so sweet will they be. 

Glycerine is, however, especially valuable for other 
qualities. It does not evaporate, it does not freez, 
and it is a determined enemy to fermentation and 
decomposition. As it does not evaporate, it may be 
used fc. lubricating the parts of machinery which 
are subject to friction. If mixed with copying-ink. 
it preserves it always in a fit state for use. The 
sculptor who wishes to keep his modelling clay‘: 
ways moist and ready to be handled, mixes glycerine 
with it. 

The glycerine usually sold is mixed with watet, 
and will therefore freeze at a very low temperature; 
but there must be sixty parts of water to forty of 
glycerine before it will freeze at one degree belo¥ 
the freezing point of water. 

To keep ripe fruit or meat fresh for months, 4l 








ja self-made man, but he was a type of the bet-| sons esteemed upright by society, sometimes not | that would be necessary would be to put them . 
| ter class of public men. He had a conscience. | only withhold taxes that should be paid, but| glycerine. As the coating of glycerine is easily 


| 


j}and sometimes dangerous to hold them. No 


Such men would find it very difficult to give 


| man is perfect, and Mr. Wilson sometimes lacked | any reason for believing that an untruth told to 


|in judgment. But his public and private life 


| the government for the purpose of escaping taxes 
is less wicked than one told to a brother mer- 


sea 
His entry into political life was in opposition to | make oath to statements that do not give the] Washed off with water, there can be no objection 

| slavery, and in defence of human rights. He | whole truth, even when they do not contain a| this plan. 
held to his convictions when it was unpopular } direct falsehood. 





HOUSES IN ANCIENT GREECE. 
A few months agoa New England woman came 
back to her home, after many years of bitter expe 


*) ence in life among the Indians. With romantic 10 


tions of Indian character, learned, perbap*, from 


more free from trickery than that of most men H chant. A lie is a lie, no matter to whom it is | Cooper’s novels, she migrated in girlhoed to the In- 
“Shakespeare—you see Lam pot bigoted, for I i engaged in politics, He nsnally acted upon the | told, oy for what purpose, and the criminality js dian country, and married an Indian chief, The 1 
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mance soon vanished, and she found herself chained, 
by her own choice, toa bondage as degrading and 
hopeless as that of a negro slave. 

Poetical illusions are often dispelled by prosaic 
facts. Travellers have little enthusiasm over pic- 
turesque Swiss cottages after seeing the filthy inte- 
rior, in which cows and goats are at home, no less 
than the families of the cottagers. Any one who 
reads “The Life of the Greeks and Romans,” just 
published by the Appletons, will find some of his 
dreams of the beauty of classic life strangely modi- 
fied. The mean houses in which eminent Greeks 
lived were inferior to the houses of our mechanics. 
They had no chimneys, but only “openings in the 
smoky ceiling, which served to let out the smoke.” 
And the habits of eating at table were little in ad- 
yance of Indian tribes to-day. Fingers were used 
instead of knives and forks, and the rude platters of 
meat were put on bare tables. One would hardly 
like to have the world put back to classic times. 

ee 
“CULTIVATE THE PAUSE,’ 

Public speakers sometimes make a lucky hit by 
sheer accident. A Scotch minister, of moderate 
ability, heard that Dr. Chalmefs was to be one of his 
hearers on the following Sunday. He laid himself 
out to preach a great sermon; and to make it more 
effective in delivery, committed it to memory. But 
alas for human weakness! the presence of the great 
preacher so disturbed him that his memory failed 
just before one of the most brilliant passages, and 
he was compelled to pause for a minute or two to 
pick up the lost thread. 

At the close of the sermon Dr. Chalmers followed 
him into the vestry, and after a few kind words 
about the sermon, said, earnestly,— 

“Cultivate the pause, sir. Cultivate the pause.” 

The minister thought he was speaking in irony. 
But a few weeks after, the doctor met him in the 
street, amd said,— 

“Sir, [have been thinking much of the great ef- 
fect produced by your pause, the other day. Culti- 
vate the pause, sir.”’ 

He supposed it had been planned, and the preach- 
er found that the blunder of his memory turned out 
to be the most impressive part of the sermon. 

+> —--—-- 
SCHILLER AND LIGHTNING. 

Poets have an instinctive love of nature, and an 
eager longing to penetrate its mysteries. With 
some of them the appreciation of the sublime, even 
in terrific storms, takes away fear. A curious 
incident is handed down from the boyish life of 
Schiller. One day, in a tremendous thunder storm, 
the family gathered together in ill-disguised terror. 
But Fritz was missing, and the father, alarmed for 
his safety, sought him in vain in all the rooms of the 
house. 

He went out doors to search for the truant, and, 
to his surprise, found him perched on a branch of a 
solitary tree, eagerly watching the heavens and the 
flashes which lighted up the gloom. He was wholly 
indifferent to the rain, which had wet him to the 
skin, and to the danger he incurred. To the sharp 
reproofs of his father, the boy replied, with a glow- 
ing face,— 

“The lightning is so beautiful, I wished to see 
where it was coming from!” 

a 
THE CHILDHOOD OF A QUEEN. 


Even in childhood Victoria exhibited those ster- 
ling qualities of mind and heart which have made 
her so beloved and respected by all the world. 


Queen Victoria’s daughters have all been very 
carefully educated; and as for Queen Victoria her- 
self, when she was a child, there seems to have 
been no end to the things that were expected of her 
little ladyship. It was not until she was twelve 
years old that she understood that she might one 
day become Queen. 

Being only the niece of the reigning monarch, 
William IV., who had no children, but who might 
— have them, her wise mother did not want 

ictoria’s head elated with dreams of a crown she 
might never wear. However, she one day discovered 
it by what we might call an arranged accident, for a 
genealogical table was slipped into her history, and 
there little miss found it. She took it up, so her old 
governess told the story, and reading it, said,— 

“ITsee Lam nearer the throne than I thought; I 
hever thought that before.” 

“It was not thought necessary that you should, 
Princess,” replied the governess. 

“Now,” said the child, after some moments of 
thought, “many a child would boast, but they don’t 
know the difficulty. There is much splendor, but 
there is more responsibility.” 

The princess lifted up the forefinger of her right 
hand as she spoke, and then putting her little hand 
into her teacher’s, she said, “I will be good. I un- 
derstand now why you urged me so much to learn 
even Latin. My cousins Augusta and Mary never 
did, but you told me Latin is the foundation of Eng- 
lish grammar, and of all the elegant expressions, and 
Llearned it, as you wished it; but I understand all 
better now. I will be good.” 


+o — —— 
HARD WORK IN YOUTH. 

Many young people are impatient ef the hard work 
to be done as clerks, or in subordinate positions, and 
are eager to make fortunes without the long and 
painful toil which is essential to success. They may 
learn something from the experience of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wilson, He says of himself: 


I feel that I have a right to speak for toiling and 


Eighty-four dollars for eleven years of hard toil. 

I never spent the amount of one dollar in money, 
counting every penny, from the time I was born un- 
til Ll was twenty-one years of age. I know what it is 
to travel weary miles, and ask my fellow-men to 
give me leave to toil. 

I remember that in October, 1833, I walked into 
your village from my native town, went through 
your mills seeking employment, If anybody had 
offered me nine dollars a month I should have ac- 
cepted it gladly. I went to Salmon Falls, I went to 
Dover, I went to Newmarket and tried to get work, 
without success, and returned home footsore and 
weary, but not discouraged. 

I put my pack on my back, and walked to where I 
now live in Massachusetts, and learned a mechanic’s 
trade. I know the hard lot that toiling men have to 
endure in this world, and every pulsation of my 
heart, every conviction of my judgment, every aspi- 
ration of my soul, puts me on the side of the toiling 
men of my country,—ay, of all countries. 

The first month I worked after I was twenty-one 
years of age I went into the woods, drove team, cut 
mill logs, wood, rose in the morning before daylight, 
and worked hard until after dark at night, and I re- 
ceived the magnificent sum of six dollars! Each of 
those dollars looked as large to me as the moon 
looked to-night. 





THE COMPANION FREE. 
We will send the Companion FREE to Janu- 
ary, 1876, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the month of December. 





A BEE STORY. 

Among the many exemplary traits of the honey- 
making race is their fidelity to their friends. Their 
instinct resolves them all into something very like a 
“humane society” the instant a fellow-bee is in 
trouble: 


A lady in Providence relates the following story: 
Her father once brought home a molasses hogshead, 
to be used as a water tank. On washing day her 
mother said,— 

“Let’s throw the suds into it, to soak the molasses 
from the bottom.”’ 

The instant she had done so she exclaimed,— 

“O,I have drowned hundreds of our neighbor’s 
bees.”” 

The hogshead was black with bees that were 
busily appropriating the sweets from what they must 
have considered an enormous blossom. The good 
lady made haste with her skimmer to skim the bees 
from the top of the water, and spread them ona 
board in the sunshine; but they seemed drowned 
and nearly dead and she was very sorry. 

All the bees that were around the hogshead had 
flown away at the dash of the water, but ina few 
minutes they returned, accompanied by scores of 
others. Then began acurious work. They imme- 
diately went to work upon the unfortunate bees, 
turning them over and over, and working upon them 
constantly with their heads, feet and antenna. The 
result of their busy labor was that one after another 
gave signs of life, stretched its limbs and wings, 
crawled about and dried itself in the sun, and flew 
away. The lady said that there was half a pint at 
first, and that there remained only about a dozen 
hopeless cases beyond the humane efforts of their 
brothers.—Zittle Corporal. 


—_—__—_+o+—____ 
A SINGULAR OLD SONG, 


A correspondent sent the following to the Boston 
Advertiser: 


This double-entendre was originally published in 
a Philadelphia newspaper a hundred years ago. It 
may be read three ditferent ways: First, let the 
whole be read in the orderin which it is written; 
second, read the lines downward on the left of each 
comma in every line; third, in the same manner on 
the right of each comma. In the first reading the 
Revolutionary cause is condemned, and by the oth- 
ers it is encouraged and lauded: 


Hark! Hark! 
alarms, 

O’er seas and solid grounds, doth call us all to arms; 

Who for King George doth stand, their honors soon shall 


the trumpet sounds, the din of war’s 


rine; 
Their ruin is at hand, who with the Congress join. 
The acts of Parliament, in them I much delight, 
I hate their cursed intent, who for the Congress fight; 
The Tories of the day, they are my daily toast, 
They soon will sneak away, who Independence boast; 
Who non-resistance hold, they have my hand and heart, 
May they for slaves be sold, who act a Whiggish part; 
On Mansfield, North and Bute may daily blessings pour, 
Confusion and dispute, on Congress evermore; 
To North and British lord, may honors still be done, 
I wish a block or cord, to General Washington. 
¥. H. M. 
——- +e 


SKINNING A RHINOCEROS, 


A rhinoceros belonging to a menagerie recently 
died in New York State, and was skinned and cut 
up that his skeleton and skin might be prepared for 
the Albany Museum: 


The skin is from three quarters of an inch to an 
inch thick, and some idea of its weight may be ob- 
tained when it is stated that it required twelve strong 
meu to lift the box containing it: The skin will have 
to be reduced one-half in bulk, and will be put over 
a manikin by the improved French method, the old 
German method of stuffing with straw being found 
impracticable. To properly prepare the skin, a large 
vat will have to be made, in which it will be placed 
over night in a solution of alum and salt. It will be 
taken out each day and worked dewn. The opera- 
tion will require about two weeks. 


he od 
A MISER INDEED. 


The love of money is as great a curse as the love 
of strong drink, only the effects are, perhaps, not so 
conspicuous, generally. 


There has lately occurred in real life in London 
one of those exemplifications of the miserly spirit in 
complete possession of its victim, rarely met with 

tside of woman was found dead in 

the Westminster Bridge 





a beggarly ‘apartment on 
Road. 


She lay seantily clad on a dirty mattress in a room 





0 toiling men. Iwas born here in your county of 
Strafford. Twas born in poverty; Want sat by my 
=: I know what it is to ask a mother for bread 
When she has none to give. Ileft my home at ten 
Years of age, and served an apprenticeship of eleven 
years, receiving a month’s schooling each year, and 
- the end of eleven years of hard work, a yoke of 
in, six sheep, which bronght me eighty-four 


other documents was discovered to be Eliza Moore. 
Yet this woman, in actual possession of sufficient 
wealth to enable her to live luxuriously for a life- 
time, had resolutely denied herself the commonest 
necessities of life, and laid down in her wretched 
room to die of starvation. Examination of her body 
revealed the presence of no disease, and proved 
—~ that she had really starved herself to 
eath. 





IMPROVED POCKET D1rARy.—The Erie Publish- 
ing Company, Erie, Pa., have sent us an improved 
Pocket Diary, which is a model of neatness and con- 
venience. It isso arranged that the record of every 
day in the year may be immediately found by means 
of marginal letters and indices. <A series of calen- 
dars are also given, by which the book can be used 
for five years. It gives rules for computing interest 
that are very plain and simple; Wages Table, Rates 
of Postage, Tables of weights and measures, and 
other very practical and useful information. We 
have seen nothing of the kind so neat and conve- 
nient. Price $2 00. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. e 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber. 


Appleton’s Journal (weekly) ......-.-... oceans eves ae 
65 
















Arthur’s Home Magazine 3 65 
American Agriculturist. . 3 00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) .... 0 ...0.. 3 05 
eT Te 3 40 


Detroit Tribune.. 

Galaxy (monthly) ... 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, w 
Call” 


Harper's Monthly 











Harper’s Bazar .......... : 
ae ae -- 510 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel engraving, ‘The 
EE coacesingackninwes<et~sbbions: covenant 2 8 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine ...... 465 
Peterson’s Monthly Magazine....... ¥ 3 30 
Rural New Yorker........... ceccce 38 
Scribner’s Monthly.............. 5 10 
The Independent ........ io 4 60 
Ie SENET ccscccccccescce 3 00 
ee oor 4 30 
Christian Union 435 





The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





CHRISTMAS, (875. 





SIZE 
6 x 14 Inches. 


PARENTS 


looking for a useful Christmas Gift for their children could 
not give their Boys and Girls a more pleasing and proyit- 
able present than our 


IMPROVED BRACKET SAW. 


e are sure it will make a more desirable gift than can 
be found for more than ° 


Twice its Price. 
It not only affords great pleasure, but it helps to cultivate a 
MECHANICAL TASTE. 


OVER 30,000 


of our Bracket Saws are now in use, and we do not know 
a single case in which they have not given 


PFRFECT SATISFACTION. 


A LIBERAL OFFER ! 
For only $1.25 


we now send to any address, postage paid by us, 
One Improved Bracket Saw; 
Six Bracket Saw Blades; 


Fifty Braeket 
which include our Holiday Series; 


One Sheet of Impression Paper; 

One Brad Awl and Complete Instructions 
or Use. 

With this Saw your children can greatly beautify your 

omes. 


h 
Send us your order soon, and you will receive the Saw 
by return mail. 


PERRY MASON & Co., 


Youth’s Companion Office, Boston 
41 Temple Place. i * Mass. 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, whick 
is so common nowadays, may be entirely prevented 
by the use of Burxett’s Cocoarxe. It has been used in 





entirely devoid of furniture. By her side was dis- 
covered an old skirt, in the waistband of whicha 
quantity of gold was sewed. In a box near by were 
found a quantity of jewelry, a number of silver 
spoons, and a variety of ornaments made of solid 
re ee box were found the copy of a will by 
which twenty thousand dollars was bequeathed to 
the deceased woman, whose name from this and 


thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
haudfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth, It is at the same 
time unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 
eation will render it soft and glossy for several days. 
LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 ets. 
Box 14], Ne, Hampton, Mass, 39-1 





“Truth is Mighty, and will Prevail.” 


VEGETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RE- 
STORES THE HEALTH. 


SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 


East MARSHFIELD, Aug. 22, 1870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—T am seventy one years of age; have suffered 
many years with kidney complaint, weakness in my back 
and stomach, I was induced by friends to try your VEG- 
ETINF, and I think it the best medicine for weakness of 
the Kidneys I ever used. I have tried many remedies 
for this complaint, and never found so much relief as 
from the VEGETINE. It strengthens and invigorates the 
whole system. Many of my acquaintances have taken it, 
and I believe it to be good for all the complaints for 
which it is recommended. 

Yours truly, 
JOSIAH H. SHERMAN. 


Reliable Evidence. 


Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—\ will most cheerfully add my testimony to 
the great number you have already received in favor of 
your great and good medicine, VEGETINE, for I do not 
think enough can be said in its praise, for I was troubled 
over thirty years with that dreadful disease, Catarrh, and 
had such bad coughing spells that it would seem as though 
1 could never breathe any more, and VEGETINE has cured 
me; and I do feel to thank God all the time there is so 
good a medicine as VEGETINE, and L alse think it one of 
the best medicines for coughs and weak, sinking feelings 
at the stomach, and advise everybody to take the VEGE- 
TINE, for I can assure them it is one of the best medicines 
that ever was, MRS. L. GORE, 

Cor. Magazine and Walnut Sts., Cambridge, Mass. 








WHAT IS NEEDED. 


Boston, Feb. 13, 1871. 
MR. Il. R. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir,—About one year since I found myself ina 
feeble condition from general debility. VEGETINE was 
strongly recommended to me by a friend who had been 
much benefited by its use. I procured the article, and, 
after using several bottles, was restored to health, and 
discontinued its use. 1 feel quite confident that there is 
no medicine superior to it for those complaints for which 
it is especially prepared, and would cheerfully recommend 
it to those who feel that they need something to restore 
them to perfect health. 

Respectfully vours, 
J. LL. PETTINGILL, 
Firm of S. M. Pettingill & Co., 10 State St., Boston. 





VEGETINE extends its influence into every part of the 
human organism, commencing with its foundation, cor- 
recting diseased action and restoring vital powers, creat- 
ing a healthy formation and purification of the blood, 
driving out disease, and leaving Nature to perform its al- 
lotted task. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 





AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Circulars free. ply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, - 2 
53 Murray Street, New York, and @og% ’ 
7% Cornhill, Boston, 23—ly 5. np 
OPIUM HABITS with all Complications of Organ- 
9 ic or Functional Disease Cured, 
5th year. Onethousand testimonials. No publicity. No 
yain. Nolossof time. State your case. Address F. E. 
MARSH, M. D., Quincy, Mich. 32—L5teow 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
Tastructive, Profitable, and Fasciaating. 


Nav Ty 
PRINTING PRESS. 


o 5 90. Send stamp for 
catalogue to BENJ. 0. & CO. manuf’rs 
& dealers in all kinds of PRINTING MATERIAL, 
49 Federal Street, Boston 


HENS LA Something to make Hens Lay mede 
® from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 1.0 Ib. bag, $2 50. 
JACKSON & BOWKER, 
30—13t f 


_30—13t_ 53 No. Market St., boston. 
$5000 
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For a case of Asthma, Cough er Cold that 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Circular free. I. F. 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Dri 
everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


GLOVE FITTING CORSET. 


No corset has ever enjoyed 
such aworld-wide popularity. 
The demand for them is 

















and Ornamental Designs, | 


constantly increasing, BE- 
CAUSE they give Universal 
Satisfaction, are Handsome, 
Durable, Economieal and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for Toomson’s Gexu- 
INK GLOVE FITTING, and SEE 
FOR YOURSELF that th®hame 
of THOMSON and trademark, 
a Crown, is stamped upon 
the Corset. This Caution is 
necessary becanse of the 
many WoRTHLEas imitations 

almed off as Genuine, which 

ave no merit whatever. 


THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., N.Y., 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. 8. 


Eas 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
Ao 








by return mail, for 20 eents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs fer printing 
sent with each new order, W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20—ly 


of sori t- in 
wins osss er a gonvained 
be» * 








StS ost p™ 
¢ Bem 
Or Game °c sus. 


| ‘WM. R. GOULD, successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
; Worcester, Mrss. Send three cent stamp for catalogue of 


to $20 





ér day at home. Samples worth $1 
ree, STINSON & Co,, Portland, Maine. 





$5 
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For the Companion. 


MY AFTERMATH. | 


One day, when the setting sun tarried, 
And I journeyed afar from the town, 
I saw the ripe sheaves were all carried 
To the barns; and the fields were left brown. 


And I hastened my horses the faster, 
For the picture had given me pain, 

As | thought of the sheaves of the Master, 
And iy lack of the golden grain. 


So my heart was a burden of sorrow, 
My eyelids were moistened in tears; 

And I said, it were well if to-morrow 
Might measure my useless years. 


Yet I prayed, with a heart overflowing, 
And the ans wer to fervent prayer 

Seemed borne on the west winds blowing 
Through the clover meadows fair. 


As I breathed the sweet breath of the clover 
from the blossoms that, newly blown, 
Had purpled the fair fields over, 
And waited again to be mown, 


I heard a young farmer thus singing, 
As he travelled hs homeward pe 

“Lo! the crop that the springtime was 
Was less than the ‘aftermath’ !” 









bringing 


Then my soul was made trusting and eager, 
For only our Lord can see 
Though our early harvest be meagre, 
What tho aftermath may be. 
And I straightway arose, right willing 
‘The burdens of life to bear, 
And the reapers shall find me tilling 
My fields for the aftermath fair. 
Lockport, N, Y. Simeon TUCKER CLARK. 
———_+o> —— 
For the Companion. 
THE CONVERTED CANNIBAL. 

In Victoria, British Columbia, there is a Sun- 
day school for Indians. Some years ago, a squaw 
who had been queen of one of the northern tribes, 
visited this place, heard for the first time the 
history of Christ, and hearing, believed. From 
that hour she was earnest in making the Gospel 
known to her people. Her faithful efforts won 
many of them to an experience of its heavealy 
life. 

She had a son, a ferocious savage, who lived 
many hundred miles away from her. For years 
she had not seen him. He was a cannibal, de- 
lighting in blood, and dreaded wherever he went. 

For him the converted mother began to pray. 
She became eager, persistent, almost sleepless, in 
her desire to meet her son once more, and to see 
him brought under the same influence that had 
given light to her own darkened soul. 

God heard her prayer, and sent the savage 
chief to Victoria. We need not stop to state the 
personal motives, which were far from good, 
that started him forth with a few followers on 
his canoe voyage of nine hundred miles, Enough 
that he met his mother, and that she joyfully 
told him of Christ and His love for men. He 
scoffed at first, and ridiculed the meetings and 
Sunday school. But at length he heard Flat- 
head Amos, a Christian Indian, pray and talk, 
and then a change came over his cruel heart. 

In his childhood, among civilized neighbors, he 
had been taught letters till he knew how to read, 
and now, in his softened mood, his mother per- 
suaded him to read to her the fourteenth chapter 
of John. 

That sweet Seripture was a beam of divine 
light to him. He unhesitatingly renounced his 
trade of blood, and went back to Fort Simpson, 
where he had left his tribe, and now, instead of 
leading them to war, his ambition was to lead 
them to the Prince of Peace, 

Mr. Hammond, in his account of the man in 
the Christian at Work, says that already five 
hundred of his tribe have been led to accept 
Christ as their hepe, and His Gospel as the guide 
of their lives, 

——— 
SCHOOL-BOY DECLAMATION. 

A writer calls pleasantly to mind the days 
when he spoke pieces before the admiring audi- 
ences of friends and neighbors that used to erowd 
the little old school-room, 

We thought it was a pretty big school-house in 
those days, but on a visit to the old stamping- 
ground a few years ago we peeped in, and were 
astonished to see how it had shrunk! It didn’t 
look as though it would hold twenty-five people; 
and yet, to the best of our recollection, we have 
stood up on the little platform there, and spoke a 
piece to at least five hundred people. We didn’t 
count them, for we were too scared for that, but 
it scems as though there were fully that number. 
They appeared to rise right up out of the floor, 


and start out of the whitewashed walls as soon as | 


we emerged from behind the girls’ shawls, which 
were pinned up for a dressing-room, You'd 
searce expect one of our age to tell all that hap- 


= on that stage, for indeed it would only be | 


nteresting to those who participated. 
it from one of our early tene} 


take kindly to study, but at the speaking-xchool 


We have 


THE YOUTHS 








we came out particularly strong. We came “to | 
bury Cesar, not to praise him;’ but how. deeply 
we buried him, and Shakespeare, too. How often | 
did we participate in the funeral obsequies of the | 
late Sir John More, without a drum being heard 
or a funeral note; and Sir John’s soldiers didn’t 
hurry his corse over the ramparts with half the 
rapidity we employed in that famous declama- 
tion, 
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A FORTUNATE SHOT. | 

Kaid Hasman, an Arab chief, was noted as a| 
lion-killer. Several were the remarkable shots | 
he had made, but there was one shot, made un- 


|der such extraordinary circumstances and with | §° 


. | 
|a result so fortunate as seemingly to have been | 


| directed by Providence. The circumstances were 


these: 


| He had planted his tents in a plain, under the| 
| shadow of a great isolated rock which stood in | 
its centre. It was mid-day, and Kaid Hasman | 
was tranquilly enjoying his principal repast, sur- | 
rounded by his family, 


from the douar (little village, as it were, of ont- 
side tents) startled him. 


and flocks running wildly about, overturning 
tents and Arabs, whilst the cause of their alarm, 
a superb lion, who had sprung from behind a 
thicket ef oleanders upon a cow which he hap- 
pened to feel like eating, became suddenly fright- 
ened himself at the row he had occasioned, and 
quitting his prey, which had been felled by a 
single blow of his powerful paw, he sought egress 
from the chaos he had so unintentionally caused. 

Kaid Hasman seized his gun, and springing 
upon his horse (ever ready for service in front of 
| his tent) he galloped round the rock, thinking to 





find his lion in full retreat on the other side. 
What was then his astonishment and dismay 
| when, after making the cirenit without having 
perceived the lion, he saw his beloved mother (a 
| beautiful Kabyle woman) standing upon a higher 
| point of the rock, and at her feet, only a few 
| yards off, the lion standing quietly with his tail 
in the air. 

Forgetting his Arab education and theories, 
and only inspired by emotions of fear at seeing 
his mother in such dangerous proximity to this 
king of wild beasts, his horse at full gallop, and 
holding his gun as though it was a pistol, he 
fired both barrels without taking aim. 

| God directed his bullets, for the lion fell dead, 
whilst Kaid Hasman, thrown to earth by the 
bound of his spirited courser, and already dizzy 
from emotion, fainted upon the sand. Imagine 
his joy at finding himself in his mother’s arms 
when his senses returned! This courageous 
woman had left her tent to see what had become 
of her son, and finding herself suddenly in the 
presence of the lion, had not even felt alarmed. 
Kaid Hasman’s random shots were in this case 
the only real danger, but, as the good Mussel- 
man said afterwards, devotedly, “God is great, 


| yet come.” 
-— +) 


LOOK BENEATH THE FUN. 

There is more in this incident than itsfun, It 
is a humorous rendering of the old story about 
the farmers and the bull that gored the ox. But 
it may teach a moral lesson if we look beneath 
the fun. Even while laughing over it, contempt 
is felt for the tricky German. No matter how 
ludicrous dishonesty, lying, hypocrisy and mean- 
ness may be made to appear, they are vices to be 
shunned: 


There’s a German who keeps a corner grocery 
in Keoknk, and he had a call from a little boy, 
the other night, who had been sent to get a two- 
dollar bill changed. The boy received the change 
and walked home with it, when it was discov- 
ered that there was a quarter which was rather 
ragged, though good, in the change, and also 
| that the quarter was just twenty-five cents more 
| change than the folks who sent the bill were en- 
| titled to. 

The boy was sent back to return it, and of 
course the ragged ‘fractional’? was sent with 
him. 
ged money, the boy said,— 

“You changed a two-dollar bill for me; here’s 
a quarter.” 

Our German friend, seeing the ragged money, 
and fancying he would have to take it back, in- 
terrupted the boy by exclaiming,— 

“Shanged nodinks! I shanged no pills mit 
you.” 

“Yes, you did; and here’s a quarter.” 

“You was aliar! Nefer in my life did I see 
such poys. I dells you, you nefer shanged me 
mit any pill.’’ 

“Why, I was in here not half an hour ago, and 
you gave me a quarter.” 

“Gif you some quarters,—gif you some quar- 
ters! Dunderwetter, young fellow! You dink I 
bin gone crazy mit my prains! I don’t gif you 
some quarters. Now make yourself off, ride 
away, before I put shoulders on your head!” 
and he commenced to move from behind the 
counter. 

“O, you didn’t give me no quarter, hey? All 
right, squire; I’m just a quarter ahead!’ and he 
started to go out. 

“Now,” said the German, putting himself in 
an attitude of admiration, “dot is what I like to 
see petter as nothing else. I loafe an honest poy, 
and I shoost pin trying you, sonny. Yaw, it was 
me what makes shange mit der pill, and I knows 
| it all der same, put I was trying you. You peesh 
) a cheney poy, and I gifs you a nice big apples 
for your honesty.” 

Pocketing the quarter, he led the boy back to 
| the rear end of the store, and selecting an apple 








, boy, and patting him on the head, said,— 


when all of a sudden the | &¥°S 
o | Of the corners of the square, a stone-cutter who 


| 


oise and confusion as of great fright proceeding | - a ere 
rte , Ai oul » | had not been induced to quit his work by the 
| curiosity which animated the crowd by whom 
| J 

Women shrieking, dogs howling, and the herds | he was surrounded. 
! 
| 


| osity of Napoleon. 


Mahomet is his prophet, and our time had not | 


Entering the store, and holding the rag- | 
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sb inietn tac ieioai } cy h 
NAPOLEON AND THE STONE- - 
CUTTER. \ 


Honest independence, if not too surly, is a 
trait of human character that ought to be too 
common to be singular. As it is, only here and 
there do we find a poor person who knows that 
the great owe the humble quite as much as the 
humble owe the great, and is bold enough to say 
Diogenes told Alexander to stand out of his 
sunshine,—that was all he wanted of him. The 
poor Frenchman’s reply was rather more courte- 
ous, but quite as decided: 


Napoleon, when in the height of his power, be- 
ing once at Amiens, whilst traversing the square, 
in the midst of the acclamations of the inhabi- 
tants who had assembled around him, cast his 
upon the multitude, and perceived, in one 


The indifference of this man excited the curi- 
He wished to know some- 
| thing about him, and passing through the crowd, 
|urged on his horse, until he arrived close to 


iim. . 
“What are you doing there?” said Napoleon. 
The workman raised his eyes and recognized 

| the Emperor. 

*“T am cutting stone.” 

“You have served under me,” quickly observed 
the Emperor, who recognized an old soldier. 

“Tt is true, sire.” 

“You were present at the campaign of Egpyt; 
| you were a brigadier in such a corps.” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Why have you quitted the service?” 

“Because I had completed my time, and ob- 
tained my discharge.” 

“Tam sorry for it. You were a brave man; I 
shall be happy to do for you anything in my 
power. Say, what do you require from me?” 

“That your Majesty will leave me to cut my 
stone in quiet. My work suffices me; Iam in 
want of nothing.” 

This fact brings to mind the interview of Di- 
| ogenes with Alexander; but the modest pride of 
| the Greek philosopher was not equal to the re- 
ply of the stone-cutter, 
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SINGULAR WEDDING. 
Ministers and doctors have many amusing as 
well as painful stories to tell of their varied ex- 
periences. Perhaps some of the queerest anec- 
dotes relate to weddings. Here is one: 





A clergyman, on one occasion, waited for a 
couple in his parlor, one evening, and as they 
did not keep their engagement, he went to bed. 
Just about half-past eleven o’clock the door-bell 
rang violently. He put a cap and a wrapper on, 
and in a state of general undress, opened the 
second story window and looked out. There 
stood the tardy candidates for matrimony. 

“Well, it’s too late now,” said the clergyman, 
“and it’s too cold.” 
| “Yes,” called up the man, “but we missed the 
| train, and I sail to-morrow.” 
| “Well, then, go to some other minister,” an- 
| swered the irate parson, 

“We can’t now,” both shouted up§from the 
| garden walk; “‘it’s too late.” 
| “Well, I cannot marry you now,” he said; 
| ‘the servant has taken the front door key and 
has gone to sleep.”’ 
| “Well, then, marry us out of the window,” 
came up from below. 

And so the minister took the book in hand, 
land called out the directions from the second 
| story casement, and the parties complied with 
| the several orders, and finally left the fee in the 
envelope under the front door, and went out of 
the garden gate man and wife. 





| ee 
THE JUDGE AND THE WOLVES. 
| A prominent Judge in Illinois, who is univer- 
| sally esteemed and respected, is known to his in- 
| timate friends as “The Wolf,” which sobriquet he 
} earned by a curious adventure in Wisconsin: 


| Many years ago he was travelling a lonely 
road in the southern portion of the State, on 
j horseback. A branch came athwart his face, 
| and knocked off his spectacles. Without his 
| spectacles the Judge was as blind as a bat. He 
} could not think of proceeding on his journey un- 
} til he had found them. Accordingly, he slipped 
\from his horse, and holding the bridle in one 
| hand, began searching for the lost “eyes’’ on “all 


” 


\fours.” The horse was restive, and without 


| 
CHILDRENS 


For the Companion. 
A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 

One clear, cold Christmas Eve, a little boy, 
named Herman, lay in his trundle-bed by the 
window, watching the stars as they winked and 
blinked at him from the dark sky. 

One star, in particular, kept winking and nod- 
ding so much that Herman winked and nodded 
back in return; then the star fairly danced and 
jumped, which pleased the child so much that 
he laughed out in glee, 

A short, keen yelp startled him, and as he 
looked to see from whence it came, he was sur. 
prised to see a dog’s head peeping at him from 
the looking-glass which hung over the bureau, 














He rubbed his eyes to look again, for it was 
was such a strange thing to believe, but when he 
looked the second time, instead of the dog’s head 
he saw the face of a man smiling down at him 
as he lay in bed. 

The man was a pleasant-looking person, with 
side whiskers, and his hair standing up like a 
little haystack. 





Suddenly this face also disappeared from the 
looking-glass, and a pair of arms were thrust out 
over the bureau, holding a large sack, which ap- 
peared to be filled with something. 





The arms commenced to shake the sack, and 
Herman somehow expected to see half a dozen 
cats fall from it and scamper off. But he was 
mistaken; for dowu dropped a steel bow on the 
floor,—just the thing he had been wanting, to 
shoot with, for a long time. 


Next a corn-popper, a regular wire one, at 
that, came tumbling to the floor with a big rat- 
tle,—just the very thing again! O, wouldn't he 


pop corn to-morrow! 


Another big shake of the sack, and out rolled 
five great sweet-cakes. Just one apiece for pa, 
ma, Bertha and Maurice, and himself. 





| spectacles, the Judge could see no spectacles. 

| The search was long and anxious. Finally, in 
the distance was heard the howling of prairie 
wolves. The horse plunged and snorted; the 
spectacles remained hidden; the lawyer was in 
despair. Finally, as the wolves were almost at 
his heels, he leaped upon his horse, giving a free 
rein, and was soon riding blindly away to 
safety. 

; When the danger was past, he reached forward 
to soothe and caress his frightened horse, and, 
tangled in the mane, he found what he had long 
sought and mourned because he found them not 
—the spectacles. His friends heard of his nar- 
row escape, and to this day he has remained 
“The Wolf? in private and confidential inter- 

, course. 





A TOURIST, who was asked in what part of 


ers that we did not! abont the size of a marble, he presented it to the Switzerland he felt the heat most, replied, “When | 
\ 


] was going tu Berne, ’ 


Then a paper cap fell down. Herman said to 
| himself that little Maurice should have that to 
| play soldier with. Maurice should be captain 
alt day Christmas. 


| A couple of jars came to the floor with a big 
| thump, as though they were brimful of goodies. 


| Herman thought of preserves, jams and mat 
| malade, 
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Next a pair of overshoes, lined with fur, were 
shaken out. 





Before Herman had time to see whether the | 
overshoes were for pa or for ma, a little basket | 
of toys fell to the floor with a clatter that made | 
him start in sudden surprise. 





“What next?’’ spoke Herman, aloud. 

No sooner had the words left his lips than 
agreat basket of toys and playthings came down 
with a crash which made Herman spring up in 
alarm. 





As Herman started up, a jolly little old man 
jumped out of the looking-glass down to the 
floor, holding the wonderful sack in his hands. 
The funny old fellow wore an odd fur cap, and 
had a long, white, pointed beard. 

Before Herman had time to wink, the queer 
old man sprang up the chimney,—not back into 
the looking-glass,—and the little boy heard a 
whoop, and the patter of tiny hoofs on the 
housetop. Then all was silent, and Herman 
could see nothing but the stars winking and 
blinking as before. 

The next merning Herman told his parents all 
about what he had seen in the night, but they 
only smiled and told him he had been dreaming. 
But Herman thought he knew better. “It was a 
mighty real dream, anyhow,” he said. 

He was certain it was Santa Claus himself 
who jumped down ont of the looking-glass. 

Lucius Goss. 





[If you want to see Santa Claus as Herman did in 
his dream, trace these pictures, and cut them out, 
and join them together properly, and you can see 
him; or else you must wait till next week.] 


‘ «o> 
For the Companion. 
ROSA’S KNEELING. 


“{ don’t want to kneel down. I can say my 
prayers standing up, like grandpa,” said naughty 
Rosa, one morning when she was cross and con- 
trary, 

“But grandpa can’t kneel; he has the rheuma- 
tism,” replied sister Julia, who was lacing her 
boots close by. 

“If it isn’t wicked for him to stand up, it 
won’t hurt me; and I shan’t shut my eyes either,” 
and the little mouth was closed with a stubborn 
pout, 

“O, Miss Rosa, you mustn’t talk so; its wrong. 
All good children kneel to say their prayers,’ 
and nurse put the finishing touch to the little 
bow which tied Rosa’s hair. But Rosa stood 
stiffly straight, her lips sticking out in an ugly 
manner, ; 

“I shall tell mamma if you don’t mind nurse,” 
said Julia. Rosa only frowned the more, with- 
out offering to kneel. 

“Rosa will kneel down, like a good child, I 
know,” said nurse, cheerfully, and pretending to 
be arranging the little ribbon better, her large, 
soft hand rested gently on the child’s head while 
she added,— 

“Even the little lambs out in the country get on 
their knees when they lie down or get up, and a 
good child is better thana lamb. When I was 
Most as small as you, I had a lamb that had lost 
its mother, and brother Ned used to hold an old 
sheep for it to get its breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per, and the little thing would get on its fore- 
knees every time. Wasn’t that curious?” 

Rosa, like most children, was not proof against 
’ interesting story, especially if it was about 
animals, and, childlike, she had a question ready. 

“What made your brother hold the old sheep?’ 

“She knew it wasn’t her lamb, and maybe she 
thought it was getting the milk her own little 
che ought tohave But Ned didn’t have to hold 
her many days before she began to love my pet, 
and it soon learned to trot along by her with her 

b as if they were sisters. I used to see them 
playing together, and could tell mine because it 
Was the smallest. Now say your prayers, for it’s 
Rearly breakfast time.” 

“Tell me some more, just a little, and then [ll 
kneel down,” said Rosa, as if she conld not quite 
Yield without some br: ibing. 

“Well, the horses and cows all bend their knees 


* 


| their way of praying; but it’s a very short one.” | 


| 


| 


_ THE YOU TH'S 





when they lie down or get up, and maybe that’s 


“I’m going to watch old Bess this very day.” 

“You'd better watch the cow after she’s milked 
to-night, for horses stand up to sleep more than 
cows.’ 

Just then the first bell rung, and Rosa knelt | 
| down without being told, shut her eyes and said 
| her prayers, but could not keep from wondering 
if the lamb, horse and cow really ever get on | 
their knees. 

She found out before many days, as you can | 
do if you wish. EMILY HANOVER. 

oe 
For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A SPOILED CHILD. 
My name is Bertha Robinson, 
I’m only three years old; 
My papa says that Iam worth 
My weight in solid gold. 
And mamma thinks I’m very sweet 
And cunningly behaved, 
But cross old Ann, the cook, declares 
I’m totally depraved. 


Sometimes I’m bad,—I kick and scream 
In a real naughty way,— 
And mamma says, “My darling girl 
Is sick, I know, to-day ;” 
And when about a dreadful spell 
The nurse my papa told, 
He laughed, and said, “That’s pretty smart 
In little Three-year-old.” 


I pinch my pussy-kitten’s tail, 
And pull old Rover’s ears, 
I hide my grandma’s spectacles, 
And cut my curls with shears; 
My mamma says she’ll punish me, 
Her “owney, downy”’ pet, 
But [am not afraid, because 
She’s never done it yet. M.P.R 


——_<o»—___—_ 


For the Compunion. 


THE SQUIRREL’S NEST. 





A little boy was out with his father and some 
other men, who were cutting down timber. 

He was helping to pull the bark from the fallen 
trees, and in one of them he found a squirrel’s 
nest, with four tiny bunnies snugly cuddled in 
the warm moss and leaves. 

He wanted to take them home, and try to raise 
them as pets, but he saw that they were very 
young, and needed their mother’s milk and cud- 
dling; and he knew she would te sorely grieved 
if he should rob her of them; so he put them 
back in the nest, and went on with his work. 

He kept a lookout for Mother Squirrel, how- 
ever, for he wanted to see what she would do. 

At twilight, she came running along the stone 
wall, with a nut in her mouth. 

The boy was behind a bush, and she did not 
see him. 

When she found only a stump in place of the 
well-known tree, she dropped the nut in perfect 
dismay. 

She ran about, smelling the ground; then 
climbed on the stump and looked around, sniffing 
the air. 

She was plainly in great distress. 

She came down, and ran several times around 
the stump, her bright black eyes peering in ev- 
ery direction. After awhile she jumped on the 
prostrate trunk, and ran over it till she reached 
her own nest. 

In she went, like a flash. 

She stayed long enough to give her little ones 
their supper, and then came out and ran off 
among the bushes, no doubt in search of another 
dwelling. 

In about fifteen minutes she returned, took one 
bunny in her mouth, and carried it to a hole in 
a tree not far away. 

She came again three times, till she had her 
little family all safe in a new home. 

The boy was Isaac T. Hopper; he passed the 





squirrel’s tree nearly every day during the sum- 








mer, and often saw the little ones running about | 
on the boughs with their furry mother. | 
M. 0. Jonnson. | 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 


An eminent Frenchman, whose magnificent tomb 
and statue Peter the Great visited when in France, 
When there he embraced the figure, crying, 
“Great man, if thou wert still alive, I would give 
thee, without regret, one half of my kingdom, in 
order to learn of thee how to govern the other half,” 


The first syllables of the names here below 
That of our hero truly will show: 
A brave English king, 
In Palestine famed; 
For his courage and valor 
A surname he gained. 


A very long river 

In the northeast of Spain, 
And yet it has only 

A very short name. 


A town of Peru 

Is the name which comes next; 
And as *tis the chief, 

You can’t be perplexed. 


In Asia now search 
or a large river’s name}; 
Nine letters in all 
It does contain. 


2. 
(Fill the second blank with the first word, beheaded.) 


Once there chanced a strange ’ 
Of a man, at town 
For our supervisor. 
Blind,—he could not see a 
Place before him any - 
He was none the wiser. 














, 





Friends his strange success 
Everyone with joy : 
Those indifferent smiled ; 
Foes, with scorn the choice 
“He at once shall be 
Choose, as well, a child!” 











Quickly their complaint -——-, 

To the blind man’s son 
Thus the judge replied: 

“Eyes for both! pray, where’s the 

Truth and judgment in the 
Match me, far or wide.” B. 








, 








Twelve noted names of fiction. 


L. G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dog, Ass, Gnu, Lion, Sable, Ounce, Stoat, 
Sloth, pir, Zebra, Beaver, Ape, Hare, Goat, 
Eland, Ermine, Deer, Zebu, Cow, Yak, Saki, Rat, 
Bear, Ram. 

2. Vinegar. 

3. Dove, doe, 

ar maia. 


Ceroon, croon, Ma- 


Ortyx, oryx. 
D 
Can 
_ 


Coral, coal. 


Lay 
Row 
Purse Brays 
KN 
Bow Grave 
Vv 
Toe 
B K 
Bey Bell 


Delay, Lazy, Zero, Rosy, Zebras, Brazen, Engrave, 
Gravy, on Tokay, Cab: e, Bellow, Obey, Baby, Be- 
gun, Gunwhale (pro. Gunnell), Elbow, Bouquet, Ca- 
pers, Pursue, Europe, Ropy, Pecan, Candy. 

. Fee, fear, feast. Go, gore, ghost. Beau, bore, 
boast. Bee, beer, beast. Dough, door, dost. 

6. Grant, Rider, Adure, Nerve, Trees. 

7. Hedge-hog. 


Gun 
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“DOM ESTIC” 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
iS a AGENTS WANTED. 49 NEW YORK. 


FOR We will send 1 Box French-Initial Paper and 
Envelopes, 100 Decaleomanie Pictures, 1 Sheet 





50 Scrap Book Pictures, 10 Gem Chromos, and 1 
, Card C 7h J. W. RUSSELL & COL, Med- 
CTs »_tord, Ma ll—eow26t 











21¢ Household Mz agas 
ial Stories in 1876. win 
R. Dorr; & **) i1R- 
BUTTERICK’S ae 
patterns in every number. TERMS, $2 50 a year; 3 copies 
Por $6 50. Sulendid Rook (ffers and Premiums. Specimen 
No. Wets. T.S. ARTHU JR & SON., ae a, Pa. 


“AR PISTOL, 


with Target and Darts, sent postpaid 
for $175. Durable, accurate and 
harmless. Young and old, of both 
sexes, need it for amusement and practice. 
Send stamp for Circular. 


D. B. BROOKS & CO., 


LLUSTRATED HOME 2 
zine of Americ Tw 


”* by IT. S. Arthur, 


Manuf’ rs of Games, 33 — Street, Boston. 





ORNAMENTAL 
BY as CARDS. 


is. elegaut designs. 

25 OF. re paid, 
torent NTED. 
Wu cedar ot Send 
=. a 

+ Fuller, 





— Brockton, Mass. 
Re: = “SCIENCE IN 
STORY,” Brimful of 
9 jolly oa fun and pict- 
ures. After reading, you will know as much about yout 
bodies, inside and out, as the doctors can tell you. Send 
for contents table and find out all about it. Free to all, 
postage paid. A Splendid Book for Agents. Murs 
ted : satisfaction guaran nteed. Elustrated Catalogue iree 
WEST N GUN WORKS 188: Il, 
69 Dearborn-st., Se craitck lock). 
"J ype e put up € y for Amateur Prints 
de ers, by the gland Type Foundry, 
DEC 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book ‘o 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate thé 
most beautiful painting. —_ diacetcteti GEM CHROMOS 
Is the only Mac —_ Me can knit all sixes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLETE, 
Scarfs, etc. It knits over 25 different ¢ nents. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
dress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, Ill.; or 922 Chestnut St., 




























RaY | HILL PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 28th St., New York, 
‘Sample to Agents! Needed in every family: 
New 

105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp el 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

for 10 cts, ; 4 Se for 50 cta. 

Address 

without hand- ow seamless Hosiery, Gloves. and 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 


Giieesttes 
§: mounted, 
nickle-plat- 
ew VOLY) Bill Revolv 
profits! send stamp. 
specimen n book. qa 
100 ass'td pictures, 60 ctx, They are He eads, Landscapes, Animals, 
gents 
. L. PATTEN abo8 162 William Street, New Yorks 
Mittens, or knit themin all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
Goods. Women make #5 a day with it. Agents wanted, 


owith 100 Cartridges, $3. 4 :20,000sold ; ae linc 
p. 

E. MIKOLAS, New Bedford, Mass. 
ALGOMANT ry 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &e, 

“Ten Knitting Machine. 
ble, and Fancy stitches for U nderwear, Jackets, Shawls, 

Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. 














CHROMOS : of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 

Magnitic ent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J.LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing~ 

ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—It 


~ wanted for our illustrated Monthly 

AGE NTS established five years. Splendid 

Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 

beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuehsia 
15 cts. Home Guest PUBLISHING Co. ” Boston, Mass, 





NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. ae wi do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 6x9. $37; 8x12, $60. 
PRINTING OFFICE COM- 
PLETE FOR 8&5. Stamp for 
catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Esti vblished | 1847. 21 ~26t 


Amateur Wood Workers 

Can find everything they oe in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use a 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 

186 te 200 Lewis St., New York. 

Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 
4 FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3- cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one er ve Ngee Acquaintance Cards, three 


styles, for 1l0cts. Add 
- B, WA ASHBU RNE & CO., Printers, 
31—20t liddleboro’, Mass. 











Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed = 12°TRANSPARENT ViISITING 
Car for 25 Cents, Each eard contains 
@ scene which is not Visible until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever before offered in America. Biginducc- 
ments to Agents. Novexrty Puintina Co., Ashland, Mass. 








| 
| 


Sample copy of the Boston Rambler, 
and all styles of Cards, wicit c.c.we ov 5 
Premiums. Address, with stam) for yos- 


tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 






































The Sunscrirrion Pricx of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 

Tuk Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NUITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

» his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always cive the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper i ent. Your name cannot be found on our 
hooks unless this is done, 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











DODGING THE SERMON. 
| 
It is well known that in olden times the church | 
services were very much longer than they are at 
present, especially the sermon, In many old pulpits 
in England is still to be seen a stand for the hour- 


| 
glass, by which the length of the sermon was meas- | 


ured, and it was not uncommon for this to be turned | 
once, at least, so that the preaching continued two | 
hours, | 

We are ready to ask how the people of those days 
could sit still in their high-backed, uncomfortable 
pews, and in winter, freezing churches, to listen to 
such long harangues. The solution of the mystery | 
is probably this,—they did not sit still, Some, | 
doubtless, went to sleep, and were quite content to 
take their rest; but others went out of the church | 
vccasionally for a smoke and a chat, 

At Bibury,in England, the esquire of the parish | 
regularly withdrew after the text, smoked his pipe, | 
and returned tothe blessing. In Iceland the same | 
custom still prevails in the Lutheran churches, | 
where the men rarely sit through the service, though | 





altogether only two hours long, but drop out at in-| 
tervals, and return, notin the odor of sanctity, but | 
of tobacco, It is certainly better to have shorter ser- 
Vices and more reverence, 


o—————— 


WHAT A LITTLE GIRL SAW IN EGYPT. 

The Khedive of Egypt has quite a liking for Amer- 
eans, cspecially those who served in our late war. 
He has selected several officers, who saw service 
cither on the Federal or Confederate side, to instruct 
and discipline the Egyptian army. Among them is 
Col. S. I. Lockett, formerly of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da. His little daughter has written a quaint letter 
from Cairo, from which we print the following ex- 
tracts: 


| very well there, and would remain where he was. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


; ued at from $40,000 to $50,000, and she has made it ! 
all by honest industry and good management. She 
has had no outside help. She never had a Govern- 
ment contract, or fell heir to any property. 


TWO FACES. 

The meanest man on earth we know 

Is he who wears ‘‘a double face ;”” 
| Who friendship (?) to your face will show, 
a ee | And “hate” in every other place. 
Despised by men of real worth 
GOING TO CHURCH IN 1800. | When dead, no virtuous tonne: will flow: 

In the biography of the late Rev. Dr. Goodell, vet- | No good he’s ever done on earth, 
eran missionary and oriental scholar, this picture is | The world is willing he should go. 
given of the way they went to church in Templeton, | Boys with “‘one face,” when they’ve bought “CLoTHEs,” 
Mass., at the beginning of the century: A handsome “ Suit” from head to feet, 


" Go smiling from GEORGE A, FENNO’s, 

The old puritanical horse seemed to know as well | oi ag tg Sees 
as the ak pious of us that it was holy time, and he | Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
stood at the door, saddled and bridled, with his head | = = 
bowed reverently down, as if in solemn meditation | CovcHus anp COLDS ARE OFTEN OVERLOOKED.—A 
upon the duties he was expected to perform. My | continuance for any length of time causes irritation of the 
ees with = of eg he one pe in = nn | Lungs or some chronic Throat Disease. “‘Brown’s Bron- 

vefore; my mother sat behind on a pillion, and car- . SERGE “ahh mearenneteg™ . 

ried one of the children in her arms, and still an- | “4? Troches” are an effectual Coven REMEpy. 
other chila rode behind, clinging as closely to her as . 
she did to her husband. 

I recollect on one occasion, in ascending a steep, 
sandy hill, the girth of the saddle gave way, and 
there was an avalanche of the whole load,—father 
and mother and three children, with saddle and pil- 
lion, over the horse’s tail, plump into a sand-bank. 
The old rheumatic horse never seemed amazed at 
anything that might happen, but this time he simply 
opened his large eyes wider than usual, and wheel- 
ing half round, looked to see whether he could help 
us in any way. 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t 3eware of substitutes. 





EST HOME GAMES. See advertisement in 
D> Youth’s Companion, Dec. 9, 1875. : a _ 50—3t 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


J\HE PERUVIAN SYRUP builds upan iron con- 
é stitution. Just the medicine for debility and chronic 
| diseases. 


HE BEST SET OF TOOLS for Boys in the 
world. Illustrated Circulars free. 
50—5t H. SANDERSON, Amherst, Mass. 


ETTING THE BED.—In this unfortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 
ter isa preventive. For sale by all druggists. 23—eow 
EW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING Cards. 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25 cts. You have never 
seen anything likethem. S.J. Srreanr, Medfield, Mass. 


UERY: What Will Cure My Cough? Dr. 

Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. The genuine has 
the signature of “I. Butts” on the wrapper. 
$l a bottle. 

OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts., or 40 
| in an elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples of Glass, 
| Marble, Damask, Repp, ete., for stamp. Large commis- 
sions to Agents. Address E. B. SoutHwortH & Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 38—13t 


a 
A DOMESTIC SPARROW. 
A writer in the London Science Gossip relates his 
experience with a sparrow which his servant girl 
nursed and fed until it grew to full stature. 











It was finally placed in the garden, where it re- 
mained until another sparrow, apparently of its own 
age, enticed it away to a more natural condition of 
sparrow life, but not so far away that it forgot its 
early friends, whom it frequently visited, and_con- 
tinued to recognize with signs of affection. If the 
nurse was in the garden, the grateful little creature 
would fly to her, perch upon her head and shoulder, 
and was perfectly at home with all the household. 

At breakfast, » Arent or supper time, it did not fail 
to tap at a bg —_— until was 
opened, when it would fly to its loved nurse and par- | ~ - . ~ —— 
take of its usual feed from her mouth. This happy TERSOM your colection oo SS 
intercourse has been continued for three or four | a potas poate one Sarthe by ait with, dic 
years, during which the sparrow has raised three or | rections for polishing, 25 cts. Six for $1. ‘ 
four broods, on = occasions ry ~~ been left | 50—1t ”’ CHARLES BURR, Danbury, Ct. 
for it upon the window, so as to be at all times ac- | => 430- >; a — —--— 
cessible Por supplies to the rising generation. Once | gone for SORRENTO CARVING and 
the number of its visits to the food was no less than 
two hundred and thirty-six in one day. 











tity,at L.S 
(Haymarket Square), Boston. 

i - Orders by mail promptly filled. 
ist. * 





Send for Price 
ance 49-tf 





. : ‘ . ~ SCROLL CARDS, beautifully printed, with 
NAPOLEON AND THE DRUMMER BOY, 25 name, for only 35 ets.; 50 for 55 Bs space for 


name blank (no two alike), for 10 cts. and 3-ct. stamp. 
Samples of Repp, Damask, Bristol, Snowflake, Glass, 
Chromo, Marble, Enamelled and Scroll Cards, for 3-ct. 
stamp. Agents’ commission from 3334 to 100 per cent. 


Outfit 20 cts. H. B. Graves, Warsaw, N. Y. 50—lt 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15 , 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 38—26t 


The following little incident is related by Count 
de Segur, one of Napoleon’s personal staff, in his 
recently published memoirs: 











One day, preceding an engagement, the Emperor 
sought a short interval of repose and shelter from 
the weather in a farm-house at Haslack, where M, 
de Segur found him, slumbering in a chair on one 
side of a stove, whilst a young drummer, also slum- 
bering, occupied the other, 

Astonished at this spectacle, he ascertained that 
on the Emperor’s arrival they tried to turn out the 
drummer, who resisted, saying that there was room 
enough for all; that he was cold, was wounded, was 





TOOLGHESTS with First Class Tools only. For 
Boys, Youths, and amateurs. For cir- 
culars address J.T. Pratt & Co., 53 Fulton St., New York, 


On hearing this, Napoleon laughed,and ordered 
that he should be left in his chair, since he so 
strongly insisted on it. Thus the Emperor and the 
drummer boy were sleeping vis-a-vis, surrounded 
by a circle of Generals and great dignitaries, stand- 
ing, waiting for orders. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Ninety-five Hours Instruction for $15. 
For Circulars address E. TOURJEL, Music Hall, Boston. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER 3 Souci Beas: 
Ame on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J.T. Brown & Co., 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1831, 


ay) 


[MACHINE 


- o—_—— 


LIVE MOUSE-TRAP. 


Ferrets are considered to be good rat-catchers, but 
it appears from the subjoined that the milk-snake or 
spotted viper is the reptile for mouse-catching. 

William B. Gould, of Bennington, Vt., found one 
of these in the meal-bin of his barn recently, coiled 
up in the bottom of the place, and killed it. Mr. 
Gould shovelled the venomous reptile out upon the 
barn floor, measured him, and found his length to 
be a little over three feet. Mr. Gould, who had 
read that snakes never eat anything but live food, 









Lapiks, one half the trouble in run- 






ning your Sewing Machine may be 
avoided by using the Eureka Ma- 


chine Twist. It is the dest. 





We reached here om the 11th of August, and went 
to a very large hotel, ealled the Grand New Hotel. 
It was very large, and one of the finest hotels I ever 
saw. It belongs to the Khedive. Opposite the ho- 
tel is a very large and beautiful garden, It also 
belongs to the Khedive. Well, in fact, the Khedive 
owns everything here that is pretty. | 

[do not find it very warm here in Cairo in the 
house, but it isdreadfully warm out doors. Ido not 
dare to go out until the sun is down. It gets very 
cool Inte in the evening. Mamma does not like 
Keypt very much. She is considerably homesick, I 


cut the reptile open to show that this reptile had 
| stuffed himself with horse provender. But he 
hadn't. Inside him Mr. Gould found six undigested 
| young rats, all swallowed head first, and forming a 
line in the suake’s alimentaries that reached so far 
that the tip of the last and longest tail was hardly 
| out of sight in the serpent’s mouth, Further exam- 
ination showed that the snake had crawled in at the 
jsame hole the rats did, but after gobbling them, 
his increased dimensions prevented his departure 
through the same opening. 


given away to every reader of this paper. 
Write for them. 

Send 3-ct. stamp to pay postage. 
Address BAY STATE CARD CO., Brockton, Mass. 


Books FOR BUILDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

A.J. BICKNELL & CO., 27 Warren St., N.Y. 

FREE! 1 pack of Visiting Cards, as samples, for only re- 

Pf turnstamp. PL Sommer, box 12, Newark, N.d 











think. Lam homesick myself. I sigh all day long, | pe seas of ards ea i* 
nud wish Twas back in America, The dirty Arabs | ” dana 3 of ge ry two : contain’ 
rime distracted. Lean’t bear them. I Nate the | SOCIAL CHANGES. a nee a ke, 0 
v . ’ - ’ pe Fag : eee ar The eyes don’t always see truly, and there may be aitteremt of thei 

he only thing we have to 1 at is the donkeys. : : 
It looks perfectly wee Raat yt great big a | other deceptions than the mirages of the desert. gesctiP sentisii" 
riling on them, with their feet dragging on the| A drag driven by an elegantly-attired lady, and 0 of BT _>sements 
grount. The Arabs have donkeys to ride instead of | with a trim and neatly-dressed colored boy perched dss = jnstiDb int of 
street curs, and you see them running behind them | on the footman’s seat behind, was passing through eot BI and a fos paid ” oe cents: 
t» vet their money and their donkey when they stop. | the streets, when it was espied by an old negro orca™ Formato? sent poe Bity 


hyery now and then they have to push them, to 
make them go faster. 


—_— > 
AN ENERGETIC WOMAN, 

It isn't men alone in the West who make fortunes. 
Women of cnergy and tact are equally successful, 
The Laramie Sentinel tells what one woman has 
done in Colorado: 


Six years ago Mrs. Mary Ahart was living in a lit- 
tle tent on the edge of atown. Her whole worldly 
possessions consisted of this tent, a straw bed, two 
or three boxes, which served as chairs and table, a 
little seven or eight-year-old girl, and two cows and 
calves. She sold the spare milk of these two cows, 
carrying it around town with a tin pail, and with the 
— and from work which she did for her neigh- 
bors, supported herself and child. 

When she could get $3 or $5 ahead she would buy 
another calf or yearling. 
the Sentinel, to trace her progress up to the present 
time minutely; but the result is, she now, in less 
than seven years, has several hundred head of cat- 
tle, a fine farm, with nice buildings and improve- 
ments, 2 comfortable, even luxuriant home, and in- 
stead of carrying milk round by hand, rides in her 
own earriage. 

Her daughter isa young lady, educated and ac- 
complished. To-day Mrs. Ahart’s property is val- 





> “just mar 


It is not our purpose, adds | 


woman. “Bress de Lord: she exclaimed, raising 
her hands as she spoke. “Bress de Lord! I never 
*spected to see dat. Wonder what dat cullud gem- 
man pays the young white ’oman fur drivia’ dat 
kerridge? I knowed it ’d come, but never ’spected 
to lib to see. Dis niggah’s ready to go ’way now!” 


Send 3c. stamp for catalozue of games. WM. R. GOULD, 
successor to WEST &4 LEE GAME CU., Worcester, Mass. 


ILLUMINATED 


Chromo, Sentimental Visiting Cards, in 5 De- 
signs. Just out. Your name neatly printed on 12 for 20 
ets. Sample, 3 cts. 

50— CLINTON BROS,. Clintonville, Conn. 


-- a 


AN AMERICAN “BULL.” 
We often hear of Irish “bulls,” but here is an Acquaintance Cards, new style, 10 cts.i Outfit in 
. ~ . P 21 styles, 10 cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 5 designs, 
American “bull” which is not redeemed by the wit | jo¢. Agents wanted. JB. IvsTED, Nassau, N.Y. 
that generally attends its Irish relations. : ~ 3 


“Lowest Priced and BEST. 


« Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, eee etc. 


sizes for larger work. 
ing, sa’ . 
Pp find Boys": teur Printing. 


EXCELSIOR 





Aman who called in at a Newburg (N. Y.) jewel- 
ler’s the other day to consult the regulator, re- 
marked, as he got out a paper and pencil, that as he 
didn’t happen to have his watch with him, he’d 

k the correct time down, and set the watch 
when he got home.” 


















have great fun and e money fast at 

ting. Send two stamps for full cata- 

janufactorers, 
Conn. 


Bee SSOS""KETSE Y's 00. Meriden, 









Ir is all very well to scoff at titles, but what are 
we going to do when we meet with one like that of 
the King of Burmah: “His Great, Glorious and 
Most Excellent Majesty, who reigns over the King- 
doms of Thunaparanta and Tampadipa, and all the 

; Umbrella-bearing Chiefs of the Eastern Country, 
the King of the Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial| 4 ni ‘ . Ke 
Elephants, Master of Many White Elephants, the ELEGANT POCKET PISTOLS maiied 
Great Chief of Righteousness, King of Burmah.” | $125. H. 0. ROSE, Hartford, Ct. 50— 





Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. 
100 styles. Agents wanted. 
49— A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


50 cts. and | 
50— 


ET SAWLNG planed, and sold in any quan- | 
$s. and C. W. Jonnson’s, 39 Charlestown St. | 


0 Ss 7 tints, with name, 10 cts., or 20/ 


50 FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
e paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
We have over 


DEC. 16, 1875, 


|  YVoigt’s Ornamental Cards, 


os 





JUST OUT! READY TO-DAY! 
The splendid new 


HOLIDAY NE PLUS ULTRAS. 


4th SERIES. 


| Truly Magnificent! 
An Elegant Gift! 
A Suitable Accompaniment to a Gift! 


12 DESIGNS. 


Price of the set of 12 new cards, 50 cts. 





Our collections now consist of 


1@- 188 DESIGNS. —2) 


The “Excelsiors,” 90 designs. 
The “Aureated Excelsiors,” 25 designs, 
The “Ne Plus Ultras,” 48 designs, 
The “Cheap Scrolls,” 25 designs, 


And we repeat that unless you have seen specimens of 
| the fine ornamental work published exclusively by us, 


You are Mistaken 


¥ you think you have ever seen anything that by COM- 
ARIS ON deserved the name of ** Ornamental Cards.” 


SEND 25 CENTS 


| and we will put up for you a package of specimens con- 
| taining selections from all our Collections, including sev- 
| eral gems from the new ‘“‘Ne Plus Ultras.” To every one 
| sending for this package, we shall forward 


OUR SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
ACENTS, 


our new arrangement being the most liberal ever offered 
and whereby 


EVERY BOY! EVERY GIRL!! 


even though not a penman, 








| 


Can make more money! 
n a shorter time!! 
In a more agreeable manner!!! 


than by any other agency, of any other article WuatTso- 
VE 


and 


o 


Embrace this offer at once! 
Without delay!! 
And you will succeed!!! 


Single Specimens, Retail Price Lists, etc., forwarded for 
3-ct. stamp. Address 


L. J. VOIGT, Publisher, 


East Bridgewater, Mass. 


Beautiful Christmas Gift ! 


o__— 
ma ma 


Box 95, 











A Children’s Tea Service. 
Best of Britannia, formed by hand. Very 
substantial, and clegantly nished. 
Heavily silver-plated and 

1dsomely boxed. 2 

for a little girl. Size of 

din. high, 7% in. broad. 
plete, #6.00. Cir- 
sW. TU 





WANTE Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
e in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
with prize, postpaid, 25c¢. Circular free. te 
42—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y._ 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
tic» ars sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 
B < NEW YEAR CARDS. Six trans- 
GLASS parent colors, beautiful designs. Your 
name handsomely printed in gold. 1 doz. for 50 cls, 
postpaid; 3 doz., $1. Samples 10 cts. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Outfits 25 cts. F.K.SMITH & CO., Ban- 

gor, Me. 49—4teow 


$3 Enterprise Printing Presses. 


Just out. 4sizes. Send stamp for catalogue 
COLGATE & CO. 
a 


to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 50—It_ 
: 
Violet 


Toilet 
Water ; 


and Morphine habit absolutely 
speedily cured. Painless; no} oe 3 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Care 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 
TIMELY Telegraph from Santa Claus: “€ hildren, 
ornament your Christmas trees in this Russian style, 


ere I come.” Curious effect produced. Secret recipe, 25 
Mrs. H. B. Hill, Ladies’ Department, Baltimore. Md. 











The tender and delicate odor be 
freshly-gathered violets is exhale¢ 
by this delicious toilet water. 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair and tothe skin, is very remar® 
able. Sold in half-pint bottles by all druggist 











a ~ = s . " nnted 

20 Elegant Oil Chromos, ont’ 

for | AGENTS size oxi for $1, or 120 for $5: for Holiday 
2t 


presents. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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